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Nightfall 


By Archibald Hadden 
**In peace will I both lay me down and sleep”’ 


HE tangled threads, the untilled field, 
The words unsaid, the tasks half done, 
Battles unfought, and wounds unhealed, 
Must wait until another sun. 


Stars move, the tides and rivers roll, 
Grass grows, rain falls on vale and hill. 
And deep in my unconscious soul 
The sleepless life of God works still. 


I rest on thy unwearied mind ; 
Thy planning and thy love go on, 
Nor dost thou leave me far behind ; 
I’m carried to another dawn. 


The new day breaks. From earth’s old mold 
Fresh flowers grow along my way. 

New light is flashed on problems old; 
On ancient life new forces play. 


O wondrous, wakeful Warden! When 
The last great nightfall comes to me, 

From that deep slumber rouse me then, 
That I thy tireless child may be. 


MusKEGON, MIcH. 











Insuring Right-Thinking 

Our thought-life does not stay much higher than 
our act-life. Right-thinking comes from right-living. 
‘«Our lives are what our thoughts are,’’ says Emer- 
son. Yes; but our thoughts are what our lives are ; 
and it is no more possible for a man to have consist- 
ently high thoughts while his life is trailing in the 
dust than it is for his body to move in opposite 
directions at the same time. We must keep our 
lives clear of that which starts the wrong thought ; 
for the thought, thus started, comes back again and 
controls the life and leads on to acts that would 
not have been tolerated at first. The man who 


is hard at work doing God's will every moment of his 
waking hours is not going to have much difficulty in 
thinking thoughts that will help to lift him still higher. 
It is easier to control our actions than our thoughts ; 
and the surest way to control our thoughts is through 


our actions. 
x 
The Tonic of Outgo 


Life is found to be worth living only as we learn 
to spend ourselves in some form of constant outgo. 
Life becomes unspeakably burdensome to any one 
who lives chiefly that others may spend themselves 
for himorher. A clever magazine story that appeared 
a few months ago illustrated this truth forcefully. 
The wife of a multi-millionaire was going to pieces 
from nervous prostration. Everything had been tried 
in the way of acure, and had failed. Asa last resort, 
her physician advised her husband to seem to lose 
all his money, and begin life over again, a bank- 
rupt. This was done, and the wife found herself 
faced with the necessity of using her wits and what 
she had left of her energy, to run a small house- 
hold on a very scant income. The cure was com- 
plete. The tax on her strength was her salvation. 
We must use ourselves up in unselfish service if we 
would taste the joys of really living. 


~~ 


Presuming too Much on God’s Power 
God has never promised to keep from sinning those 
who do not want to be kept from sinning. That he 
does mercifully prevent us from much wrong that we 
had intended to do is a truth of which we have all 
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had blessed experience. But it is not a truth that we 
have any right to count upon. Because God kept 
you from the sin that you had planned yesterday is 
no reason for you to count upon his keeping you from 
it to-day, or to-morrow, if you continueto planit. He 
will hold you back, up to acertain point; and then, if 
you will, he must let you go. He holds and restrains 
us in the longing hope that we will come over on to his 
side and stop fighting against him. Then his power 
will all be at our disposal. But he never forces this 
blessing upon any one against one's will. Eternal 
death is only the resisting of God's restraining hand 


too long. 
x 
Defeat through Loopholes 


It takes only a small opening for the Devil to get 
through. We all know this ; yet we sometimes pro- 
fess to be surprised at his entry and victory when we 
have left an opening for him. Paul missed no points 
in the tactics of our warfare ; he must have had this 
danger in mind when he urged : ‘‘ Put on the wio/e ar- 
mor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil.’’ Again he reiterated : ‘‘ Where- 
fore take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done 
all, to stand.’’ There is no hope held out here that 
the Christian who does four-fifths of what he ought 
to do in preparing for the day's tests, will stand. 
Hurried prayer, omitted Bible-reading,—and defeat. 
And then we wonder how the enemy got through, 
with a hole in our armor gaping wide and inviting ! 
Adi that we can do must be placed at God's disposal 
if we would hope to have God’s full power at our 
disposal. 
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The Glory of Unanswered Prayer 


O MANY Christians unanswered prayer is a great 
mystery and trial of faith. It is so clear that 
God has promised to hear and answer prayer. 
The assurance of the Saviour and of the Scriptures 
is so explicit and confident. It is true that condi- 
tions are attached, such as that our prayer must be in 
accordance with God's will, that it must be in the 
name of Christ, and that it must be with faith. But 
often all the conditions appear to us to have been ful- 
filled, or if they have not been, then we do not see 
how we can ever fulfil them so as to be sure that we 
have done so ; and yet we have received no answer. 
It is an enigma to us, and while we still believe in 
prayer, we hardly know how to adjust ourselves to its 
mystery. 

But we forgot that ‘‘no’’ and ‘‘not now’’ are an- 
swers. ‘‘Yes'’ and ‘‘at once’’ are not the only an- 
swers. Oftentimes we cannot know the will of God 
because we have not the wisdom of God. We think 
that would be best which God sees would be useless 
or positively harmful to us. We think we are asking 
in the name of Christ when it is a selfish prayer 
that we are making, a prayer that would keep some 
dear one away from Christ's immediate presence, and 
here amid peril and limitations and tears. We think 
we are confident, and we are only self-assured. God 
knows, and he gives or he withholds. But his with- 
holding is an answer as definite and specific as his 
giving would have been. 

All this is the commonplace way we have of recon- 
ciling our faith in prayer and in God as the hearer and 
answerer of prayer with our apparent failures in the 
use of prayer. But there is a far nobler and richer 
way of viewing it. What we call unanswered prayer 
is full of a great splendor. For one thing, it brings 
out in a peculiar glory the character of God. Itshows 
us, as no confusion of our wills and God's will in God's 





undiscriminating compliance with our prayers would 
show us, the noble restraint of God. Only God could 
be wise and strong enough to refuse to answer us and 
to hold his love in the leash of his wisdom, This is 
what Professor Nash describes so wonderingly in ‘* The 
Atoning Life.’’ 

‘«If the Christian were asked to give his impression 
of God in a single phrase, he would say, God's re- 
straint. He knows, to his shame he knows, that his 
own growth in knowledge and power is not attended 
by an equivalent growth in restraint. His knowledge, 
if it comes to be large and imposing, imperils the 
mental freedom of other men. If he has much to 
impart and has the gift of expression in large mea- 
sure, he is fairly sure to talk other people down. 
He dominates the minds of others, does not create 
individuality in them. And as to his power, his inbred 
tendency is to assert it to its limit. This is the instinc- 
tive tendency of all human power. Thus the man in 
the automobile, with a wonderful instrument obedient 
to his hand, uses the power of his machine to the ut- 
most, forgetting the rights of other people. Thesame 
thing holds true of political power. The tendency to 
despotism is ingrained. The object of all constitu- 
tional government is to furnish power with checks and 
balances, imposing upon it limits which it dare not 
pass over. The most serious struggle of civilization 
is to keep the law from becoming, in Solon’s terrible 
phrase, like the net which holds the little fish, while 
the big fish break through. This inbred tendency of 
human power masters us even in the holiest places. 
The head of the family becomes a despot from whose 
loving tyranny there is no escape. The teacher turns 
his scepter into a rod or aspear. The friend destroys 
the bloom and fragrance of friendship by overbear- 
ing the one he loves. 

‘«God, as the Christian knows him, has a restraint 
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as strong as his omnipotence, His power is infinite, 
his knowledge illimitable. If a man were God, then 
woe to his fellow-men. His very goodness would 
become their bane. He would establish a tyranny 
swallowing the individuality of men,:in order to keep 
them from sin. But how wonderful is our God ! His 
attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, and om- 
niscience do not imperil man’s right to be his fullest 
self. They safeguard and insure that right’ And 
while the friend of God admires him for many things, 
this is the summit of his admiration, God's restraint 
is as deep as his being and his power."’ 

And the restraint of God is not a quality of his 
arbitrary will, It is a characteristic of his love. 
There is always a love in the discipline of God, but 
there is also always a discipline in his love. His love 
is a discipline. God is love at work. All his affec- 
tion for us is creative. What he gives us or takes 
from us is of little moment. The great thing is what 
he is making of us. And he makes us patient by 
the discipline of unanswered prayer. How that 
does this we shall see. But we note now that it is 
only such love as God's is that could make us so, ‘To 
withhold is always harder than to give. Every father 
knows how hard it is to deny a dear child anything 
that that dear child desires. And many human loves 
collapse at this point. The father cannot wait; and 
the child is the worse for its answered petition. In 
nothing does the noble fatherhood of God stand out 
more gloriously than in the filial discipline of its de- 
nials| Happy are they who can trust him and be 
still. When the Roman army turned against the 
Emperor Maurice, he fled to escape the fury of 
Phocas. He was not allowed to escape, however. By 
the order of Phocas he and his five sons were seized 
and executed. As one by one the sons were killed 
before his eyes, the father cried aloud with each 
stroke of the sword, ‘* Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
and true is thy judgment.’’ Maurice believed in the 
love whose ways were beyond his knowing, and was 
the more sure of it where he could not understand. 
A sublime patience comes to those who, thus endure. 

That is one supreme blessing of unanswered prayer. 
It acquaints us more deeply with God. It gives us 
foundation for our faith and trust beyond all accident 
and circumstance. We do not believe for any reward, 
—for the bread and games. We believe not in God's 
doings or in God's donations, but in God. He is our 
trust and our exceeding great reward. Our unan- 
swered prayers give us our God in a deeper, richer 
sense than we ever could have had him through his 
gifts. God we want, after all. It is for him that the 
soul pants as the hart after the water-brooks. We 
seek the deep experience of God. His withholding 
ot the thing we asked for is the offer of himself, —the 
God above our askings, and the God embracing them. 

To Horace Bushnell such a great giving of the giver 
himselt was vouchsafed. He was away from home at 
the time, and he wrote to his wife: ‘‘I have had 
some delightful times and passages since I came here, 
such as I never had before. I never so saw God, 
never had him come so broadly, clearly out. He has 
not spoken to me, but he has done what is more. 
There has been nothing debatable to speak of, but an 
infinite easiness and universal presentation to thought, 
as it were by revelation. Nothing ever seemed so 
wholly inviting and so profoundly supreme to the 
mind, Had there been a strain for it, then it could 
not be. Oh, my God! what a fact to possess and 
know that heis! I have not seemed to compare him 
with anything, and set him in a higher value ; but he 
has been the af, and the altogether, everywhere, 
lovely. There is nothing else to compete ; there is 
nothing else, in fact. It has been as if all the reve- 
lations, through good men, nature, Christ, had been 
now through, and their cargo unloaded, the capital 
meaning produced, and the God set forth in his 
proper day,—the good, the true, the perfect, the all- 
holy and benignant. The question has not been 
whether I could somehow get nearer, —nearer my God, 
to thee ; but as if he had come out himself just near 
enough, and left me nothing but to stand still and see 
the salvation ; no excitement, no stress, but an amaz- 
ing beatific tranquillity. I never thought I could 
possess God so completely. What is to come of it? 
Something good and glorious, I hope.’’ 

It is our unanswered prayers that stop us in our 
wild pursuits, bidding us pause and teaching us pati- 
ence. We are all for action, for acquisition, for 
achievements. Our fret and restlessness hinder and 
thwart the calm, great purposes ot God. We will not 
be still long enough to hear his voice, recalling us to 
our true bearings, checking our standards and revising 
our schemes. So there is nothing for God to do but 
to hurl us back and bid us be still and know that he 
is God. So we bow to the ‘‘no’’ of God, and grow 
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quiet and strong again. Here in unanswered prayers 
are the springs of the deep and the glowing and 
potent life. George Croly teaches us the noble truth 
nobly in his hymn, ; 


‘* Spirit of God ! descend upon my heart ; 
Wean it from earth, through all its pulses move ; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 
And make me love Thee as Fought to love, 


‘* T ask no dream, no prophet ecstasies ; 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay ; 
No angel visitant, no opening skies ; 
But take the dimness of my soul away. 
‘* Hast Thou not bid us love Thee, God and King? 
All, all Thine own, soul, heart, and strength, 
and mind ; 
I see Thy cross, then teach my heart to cling! 
O, let me seek Thee, and O, let me find. 


‘* Teach me to feel that Thou art always nigh ; 
Teach me the struggles of the soul to bear; 
To check the rising doubt, the rebel sigh ; 
Teach me the patience of unanswered prayer. 
‘** Teach me to love Thee as Thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame ; 
The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and Thy love the flame !’’ 


Love's rich joy is in its confidence. It knows that 
nothing can prevail over it. It does not matter with 
what darts it is assailed ; it is immortal. It does not 
matter how deep you submerge it. Many waters can- 
not quench it. It is stronger than death. And its 
supreme glory is in its triumph over all suspicion, 
every doubt, the subtlest insinuations, And faith is 
only love. It is that attitude of mind and heart which 
in the will we call love. It rises highest from the 
deepest valleys and shines out most radiant from the 
darkest shadows. ‘* Though he slay me,’’ it cries, ‘* yet 
will I trust in him.’’ Yes, from unanswered prayer 
it draws its supremest faith in prayer.’ Both God and 
prayer become more real and dear to it. It under- 
stands why in his list of the order of Christian gifts 
Paul places first missionary service, second spiritual 
vision, third the teaching of truth, and only after 
these those miracles and gifts of healing for which we 
ask in the prayers whose denial shakes our faith in 
God. 

Again and again may it shake and quiver until at 
last, detached from dependence upon all acts and gifts, 
all things and possessions, it rests upon God, upon 
God alone, and we are satisfied with God. 




















Politics and Christianity 

When is it morally safe for a man to go into 
politics? That seems to be the question raised by a 
comment made some time ago by one of the Times’ 
lesson writers. A young man in California is in- 
terested, and rightly so; he sends the following letter : 


Mr. Ridgway says: ‘‘It Aardly seems the right thing to ad- 
vise Americans to keep out of politics, but did you ever know 
any man improved by politics?*’ And then he says he trembles 
for a young man that does enter politics. 1 am a young man 
myself, trying to live the principles laid down in Christ's teach- 
ing ; but it seems to me that a man’s duty to his country but 
begins there. Can we further the life of Christianity by not 
entering it ourselves? ‘Then how can we better the life of our 
nation by not entering that also? Is not the right to enter 
politics the only distinction our country makes between a 
citizen and an alien? If the nation needs honest leaders, why 
discourage young Christians from entering its life ? 

If Christianity is a creed, then may we tremble among the 
self-made creeds of the world ; but if on the other hand it isa 
life, as I believe it to be, something that must be lived in our 
inmost natures, then why will it not protect us in the higher as 
well as in the common walks of life ? 

I believe that honest politicians are as much needed to-day 
as ministers of the gospel, for their lives must preach the same 
truths, and often in a more forcible manner. 

Whether any man has ever been improved by politics de- 
pends upon one of two facts. If we believe that all office- 
holders are corrupt, then, ‘‘no.’’ If there is an honest politi- 
cian, then his life must have been improved. 


No one ought to enter any field with the idea of 
‘* getting improved’’ as his goal. He is sure to miss 
his goal while self-improvement remains his ypoal. 
When he makes service his goal, and that service on 
the highest plane of Christ's principles, he is likely to 
serve his fellows, uplift his sphere of service, and im- 
prove himself, all at once. The right man will do 
this just as surely in politics as in the pulpit,—and it 
is not a foregone conclusion that the difficulties of the 
one field are any greater than the difficulties of the 
other. 

What Mr. Ridgway plainly had in mind was the fact 
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that politics does have its peculiar temptations, —such 
a constant tendency to the dulling of a man’s keenest 
sensibilities of right and wrong that most men who go 
into it are corrupted in their moral standards and 
finally come to have no standards but that of *safe”’ 
self-interest. Perhaps there are more men of this type 
in politics than in any ordinary branch of business ; if 
so, this is probably due to the fact that thé large sums 


~ of money that are handled and available in politics do 


not belong to private individuals or even to a business 
corporation, but are the property of that vague body, 
the ‘‘ public,’’ and men are not likely to be called to 
account as closely for the ‘‘minor’’ mishandling of 
those funds as they would be with the money of an 
individual or a small group of individuals. 

These facts make it eaay for the man of weak 
principle, uncertain principle, or no principle, to 
break down morally in politics. They area challenge 
to the man who really belongs to Jesus Christ and who 
is concerned about nothing but the desire to represent 
Christ in the service of his fellows. Such men are 
needed in politics. They are only strengthened and 
stiffened by the weak appeals of men who know noth- 
ing but selfishness to appeal to. They have nothing 
to fear from politics, and they have rich opportunity 
there. Best of all, there are more such men in politics 
to-day, to the credit of Christianity and American 
manhood, than ever before in the life of the nation, 
They are puncturing the bubble-lie that a man cannot 
succeed in politics and be honest. And the man who 
this year surprised a good many politicans by proving 
that he meant what he said when he declined a third 
term in an office that was being urged upon him, has, 
by his political life of defiance to corruption and self- 
seeking, done more than any other man living to bring 


this about. 
4 
What of the Doomed Cities ? 


Highest privilege brings heaviest responsibility ; 
those cities that enjoyed the privilege of Christ's 
presence and teaching had much to account for. Jesus 
spoke in no uncertain words of the sure result of their 
rejection of him.. A Maine reader now wants to know 
what traces we have of the doomed cities to-day. He 
writes : 

Will you kindly inform me whether there has been any build- 
ing, up to the present, upon the sites of Capernaum and Cho- 
Tazin se 

If any one knew where Capernaum and Chorazin 
were, it would be easier to say whether buildings have 
been found on their sites or not. No one does know, 
and such a trained topographical expert as George 
Adam Smith believes that their sites will always be in 
dispute. There are sites on and near the northern end 
of the Lake of Galilee that many believe to be identi- 
fied with the lost cities. Tell-Hum and Khan-Minyeh 
are the two rival sites for Capernaum ; and ruins of 
buildings have been found at both places. Chorazin 
has its claimants (Khersa) on the eastern shore and 
northwards. But, even though ruins have already 
come to light, or will yet do so, of these actual cities, 
the prophecy concerning them has been fulfilled with 
terrible accuracy. They have, as cities, been blotted 
out of existence and “brought down unto Hades,—the 
place of the dead. The completeness of their destruc- 
tion is witnessed to by the world’s loss of their sites. 
Yet their citizens once supposed, as men do to-day, 
that they and their children could get on very well 
without One who was the Way of Life. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ATHER in heaven, teach us thy great secret, how to love. 
For want of this our hearts are ill at ease. ‘The frictions 
of a selfish life grind away our joy. We antagonize one 

another. Our divided nature disagrees even with itself, and 
rubs against itself in constant pain.... Teach us the whole- 
ness of a single mind, the holiness of abounding love. O thou 
who art Love, impart more of thyself to.us. We would be 
children of him who so loved sinful men as to give them the 
best he had—his only Son.... Teach us to love and serve 
even those whom we cannot like. Make it a joy to us to suffer 
long and still be kind. ... Pour thy spirit into our hearts until 
all selfishness is washed out of us, and supplanted by the spirit 
of Jesus... . Father, we deplore our awkwardness in serving. 
We so easily say and do the wrong thing, and thus repel and 
hurt people even when we are trying to help them—or think 
we are trying. ... Our lives are so barren because we only 
talk about love and do not practise it... God forgive our 
clumsy misbehavior that discredits thy gospel instead of recom- 
mending it. Make us less unseemly in our ways. We would 
no longer misrepresent thee, when we are commissioned to re- 
flect thine image and do thy work. ... How can a weary world 
be lifted up, and brought into fellowship with thee, unless thou 
pour larger tides of thy life into it through us? Thou hast 
called us to this task,—oh, equip us for it, and sustain us in it, 
that thy Kingdom may come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, thy name be hallowed, and a sad and wicked world 
be renewed and transformed, and blessed forevermore, in 
Jesus Christ. 
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Jottings from an Eastern Journey: V. Northward 


Gratefully inscribed to her who 
made the journey possible 


— 














NE day we looked from our hotel windows and 
saw, far below, in a rocky, outlying space, the 
white, conical roofs of six canvas tents. An 

American flag fluttered gaily from the apex of each, 
and the little camp presented a very gay and festive 
appearance. It was our camp, and was to serve as 
home for the next five weeks, as we traveled from 
Hebron to Beyrout. , 

No mere Occidental knows what a real tent is until 
he has viewed one of these gorgeous affairs and ex- 
perienced its comfort and convenience in a land 
where there is so little of either to be had at any 
price. The inner walls and roof are decorated in 
gallant fashion, with various Oriental designs and 
emblems, all neatly cut out of different-colored stuffs 
(blue, red, green, yellow: any and every hue, I 
should say), and hemmed securely to the background 
of white, after the style of an old-time patched quilt. 

In each of our living-tents stood two collapsible 
iron cots, two small folding tables equipped with tin 
ewer and basin, glass tumbler, bottle for drinking- 
water, and a soap-dish. Gay rugs of good design 
were spread upon the ground, and a couple of camp- 
stools or folding chairs completed the furnishings. 
No, I forget! A strap with three or four substantial 
hooks, secured about the tent pole, served as a con- 
venient clothes-rack, and a small 
triptych mirror would have proved 
useful if it had been able to reflect 
—which it wasn’t. It meant well, 
however, and we appreciated the 
touch of distinction it gave our 
abode, 

Then there was the dining-tent, 
with its two great chests of china, 
glass, bright Britannia ware and 
napery, its folding table and camp- 
stools—as complete an outfit as any 
one need demand. And the kitchen- 
tent! How our cooks at home 
would sneer at the poor show made 
by our chef’s limited stock of pans, 
pots, and other utensils, and how 
few of them could, with the most 
complete equipment, produce such 
palatable meals as he set before us 
day after day ! 

His little charcoal stove, perched 
atop one of the mule-packs, in the 
midst of the moving caravan, after 
hours of rough bobbing over steep 
mountain heights and trackless rocky 
plains, would set cheerfully to work 
the instant it reached camp, and 
no matter how late or hard the jour- 
ney, we always found a comforting, 
piping-hot dinner awaiting us. 

We slept under canvas for the 
first time at Solomon’s Pools, seven 
and three-quarters miles to the south of Jerusalem. 
It is supposed that Solomon’s gardens once flourished 
in this valley (Wadi Artas), but when we were there 
the place looked sterile enough. The three enormous 
reservoirs, which in their time served to furnish the 
ancient Jerusalem with a portion of its water supply, 
are partly hewn in the rock and partly enclosed in 
masonry, and are remarkably well preserved. We 
were told that the aqueducts are in excellent condi- 
tion, and need but a clearing of the rubbish that now 
encumbers them to make them work as well as ever. 

The next morning early we started for Hebron, and 
wiih shame and regret I confess that the unwonted 
fatigue of that first day's riding so utterly dulled my 
sense of perception and appreciation that I can recall 
nothing but vagrant, useless impressions—the squalor 
of the streets of the city of Abraham ; the commotion 
our cavalcade excited among the small fry of the 
neighborhood ; the mosk supposed to stand upon the 
site of the Cave of Machpelah, in the field of 
Ephron, which, you remember, Abraham bought of 
Ephron for a family burying-place for ‘‘ four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money with the merchant."’ 
Two flights of steps led up to the interior court of the 
mosk, but we, being ‘‘ unbelievers,’’ were allowed no 
farther than the seventh step. 

We lunched near the oak of Mamre, in the plain 





where Abram pitched his tent and ‘‘ built there an 
altar unto Jehovah.’’ The ancient sentinel tree, gnarled 
and distorted as it is, was revered as far back as the 
sixteenth century, and it is sad to think of it as slowly 
dying : sad even though its branches may not have 
cast a beneficent shade upon the ground when Abra- 
ham entertained his angels unaware. 

In the afternoon, and with our faces turned toward 
Solomon’s Pools, we stopped at the Scots Mission 
Hospital, but were too hurried to do more than ex- 
change a few words with its sturdy chief. He and 
his attractive Scottish wife endure their exile from the 
homeland with more than fortitude, and are accom- 
plishing great things in the face of much that is of 
necessity difficult and perplexing. 

Next morning our tents were folded betimes, and 
we quietly stole away from Solomon's Pools to camp 
for the night upon the Mount of Olives. It was de- 
cided that some of our party ride direct into the town, 
to attend to certain small matters demanding atten- 
tion, and that we (two others and I) skirt the city, 
riding through the steep valley to our tenting-ground. 
I shall never forget my feeling of horror as I faced 
those awful, precipitous heights, and realized my 
limited acquaintance with my noble steed and my 
very indifferent horsemanship at best. ‘Tired as I 
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was from yesterday's long hours in the saddle, my 
courage utterly forsook me, and, to the unconcealed 
disgust of our dragoman, I chose to dismount and 
walk, leaving one of the attendants to lead my horse, 
Poor valley of Jehoshaphat! It got its revenge later, 
when we rode without a qualm through steeps, gorges, 
morasses and streams that made its rocky trails seem 
like park bridle-paths. 

The sun sank in splendor that evening, and Jeru- 
salem was indeed ‘‘ the golden’’ in the level light of 
its radiant beams. But the spectacle of its transient 
glory only recalled more vividly to mind the scene in 
Gethsemane, when 

** Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent.’’ 

I think I shall always love the olive-tree, for I like 

to feel that through those hours of awful agony 


‘* The little gray leaves were kind to him,’’ 


and he felt the mute benediction of its outspread arms, 
as the peet Lanier suggests in his lovely lines, «*A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master.’’ : 

An early start is the order of the day when camping 
in the Holy Land, and so we were up and on our way 
very promptly the next morning. Our rough path 
lay over rocky roads on the brink of deep abysses, 
past a spring and two caverns, to the desolate little 











village of Beitin, identified as (probably) Bethel, 
which ‘* was called Luz atthe first."’ Leaving Beitin, 
we rode along a stony ridge through ‘‘the favored 
territory of Ephraim,’’ into a valley where even the 
guide-book comfortingly concedes the path to be 
‘«very bad.”’ 

Seiliin is the site of the ancient Shiloh of the Bible, 
where the temple of Jehovah was set, and where Eli 
and the young Samuel lived. By early afternoon. we 
were riding along a broad plain, flanked on one side by 
the mountains of Samaria. Before us rose the peaks of 
Ebal and Gerizim, and far, far away we saw the snow- 
capped cone of the mighty, dominating Hermon. It 
was just beyond Gerizim, on the highroad from Jeru- 
salem to Galilee, that we came upon Jacob's Well, 
which is supposed to be the spring where Jesus met 
the woman of Samaria. And so we passed on to 
N&ablus—the Shechem of patriarchal memory—re- 
calling the names of Abraham, Jacob and Joshua, 
Ephraim, Abimelech and Jeroboam. 

Shechem is quite a flourishing town, as towns go in 
Palestine, with active interests in the wool, cotton and 
soap (olive oil) trade. It lies in the fertile valley be- 
tween Ebal and Gerizim, and is fortunate in having 
an ample water supply the year round. Our stay 
of two days enabled us to visit its great mosk, in 
earlier times a Christian church 
and see its busy bazaars, and, what 
was most interesting of all, its Sa- 
maritan synagogue. Here is pre- 
served the Samaritan Codex of the 
Pentateuch, a parchment of great 
antiquity, but it is hardly reasonable 
to suppose fulfilling the rabbi’s claim 
of being almost forty centuries old, 
—dating, in fact, from the time of 
Aaron's grandsons. The chief, or 
high priest, also showed us a copy, 
nine hundred years old (?), of a 
record said to be of far greater an- 
tiquity, in which the following is 
chronicled : ‘‘Inthe time of Himes- 
tan (Yiimestan) Jesus Christ, son of 
Mary, was crucified by the Jews in 
Jerusalem in the time of Tiberius, 
emperor of Rome.”’ 

What really zs indisputably genu- 
ine, and therefore of signal interest, 
is the work carried on in Shechem 
in the hospital of the English Church 
Missionary Society. We visited 
three wards for men in the institu- 
tion, and found them well filled and 
well conducted. A new ward is 
glass-enclosed, and so arranged that 
by a shifting back of the sliding 
partitions the whole can be thrown 
open tothe air and sun, The phy- 
sician in charge (a man of unusual 
type) assured us the open-air treatment was particu- 
larly successful, although it is very difficult to admin- 
ister, because the minds of the patients are fixedly 
prejudiced against ventilation. 

The maladies most in evidence seem to be eye 
trouble and consumption. But we saw two child- 
wives, ten and eleven years old respectively, whose 
husbands (both of them old men) had refused to live 
with or support them longer because they were crip- 
pled and helpless. The operations performed on the 
poor little creatures were proving successful, and there 
seemed no longer any reason to doubt that they would 
walk again. But my heart ached at the thought of 
the old life they might be called upon to take up 
again, —the old bondage, the old ignorance and abuse. 

We climbed the height of Gerizim (the Place of 
Blessings) to the very summit, where the Samaritans 
still sacrifice by fire seven sheep every Passover, and 
we came home at sunset, our hands full of the moun- 
tain flowers: fleurs-de-lis, yellow clover, anemones, 
and the wee roses of Sharon. 

We rose at six on the morning of our departure, with 
the rain beating a steady tattoo upon our canvas roofs. 
It held up slightly as, the hours passed, and by 10.15 
we were able to start on our way to Sabastiyeh, the 
Samaria of old. But for the one and only time dur- 
ing our camp life the weather was unrelenting, and 
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as strong as his omnipotence, His power is infinite, 
his knowledge illimitable. If a man were God, then 
woe to his fellow-men. His very goodness would 
become their bane. He would establish a tyranny 
swallowing the individuality of men,:in order to keep 
them from sin. But how wonderful is our God ! His 
attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, and om- 
niscience do not imperil man’s right to be his fullest 
self. They safeguard and insure that right. And 
while the friend of God admires him for many things, 
this is the summit of his admiration, God's restraint 
is as deep as his being and his power.”’ 

And the restraint of God is not a quality of his 
arbitrary will, It is a characteristic of his love. 
There is always a love in the discipline of God, but 
there is also always a discipline in his love. His love 
is a discipline. God is love at work. All his affec- 
tion for us is creative. What he gives us or takes 
from us is of little moment. The great thing is what 
he is making of us. And he makes us patient by 
the discipline of unanswered prayer. How that 
does this we shall see. But we note now that it is 
only such love as God's is that could make us so. To 
withhold is always harder than to give. Every father 
knows how hard it is to deny a dear child anything 
that that dear child desires. And many human loves 
collapse at this point. The father cannot wait; and 
the child is the worse for its answered petition. In 
nothing does the noble fatherhood of God stand out 
more gloriously than in the filial discipline of its de- 
nials) Happy are they who can trust him and be 
still. When the Roman army turned against the 
Emperor Maurice, he fled to escape the fury of 
Phocas. He was not allowed to escape, however. By 
the order of Phocas he and his five sons were seized 
and executed. As one by one the sons were killed 
before his eyes, the father cried aloud with each 
stroke of the sword, *‘ Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
and true is thy judgment.’’ Maurice believed in the 
love whose ways were beyond his knowing, and was 
the more sure of it where he could not understand. 
A sublime patience comes to those who, thus endure. 

That is one supreme blessing of unanswered prayer. 
It acquaints us more deeply with God. It gives us 
foundation for our faith and trust beyond all accident 
and circumstance. We donot believe for any reward, 
—for the bread and games. We believe not in God's 
doings or in God's donations, but in God. He is our 
trust and our exceeding great reward. Our unan- 
swered prayers give us our God in a deeper, richer 
sense than we ever could have had him through his 
gifts. God we want, after all, It is for him that the 
soul pants as the hart after the water-brooks. We 
seek the deep experience of God. His withholding 
ot the thing we asked for is the offer of himself,—the 
God above our askings, and the God embracing them. 

To Horace Bushnell such a great giving of the giver 
himselt was vouchsafed. He was away from home at 
the time, and he wrote to his wife: ‘‘I have had 
some delightful times and passages since I came here, 
such as I never had before. I never so saw God, 
never had him come so broadly, clearly out. He has 
not spoken to me, but he has done what is more. 
There has been nothing debatable to speak of, but an 
infinite easiness and universal presentation to thought, 
as it were by revelation. Nothing ever seemed so 
wholly inviting and so profoundly supreme to the 
mind. Had there been a strain for it, then it could 
not be. Oh, my God! what a fact to possess and 
know thatheis! I have not seemed to compare him 
with anything, and set him in a higher value ; but he 
has been the af, and the altogether, everywhere, 
lovely. There is nothing else to compete ; there is 
nothing else, in fact. It has been as if all the reve- 
lations, through good men, nature, Christ, had been 
now through, and their cargo unloaded, the capital 
meaning produced, and the God set forth in his 
proper day,—the good, the true, the perfect, the all- 
holy and benignant. The question has not been 
whether I could somehow get nearer, —nearer my God, 
to thee ; but as if he had come out himself just near 
enough, and left me nothing but to stand still and see 
the salvation ; no excitement, no stress, but an amaz- 
ing beatific tranquillity. I never thought I could 
possess God so completely. What is to come of it? 
Something good and glorious, I hope.’’ 

It is our unanswered prayers that stop us in our 
wild pursuits, bidding us pause and teaching us pati- 
ence. We are all for action, for acquisition, for 
achievements. Our fret and restlessness hinder and 
thwart the calm, great purposes ot God. We will not 
be still long enough to hear his voice, recalling us to 
our true bearings, checking our standards and revising 
our schemes. So there is nothing for God to do but 
to hurl us back and bid us be still and know that he 
is God. So we bow to the ‘‘no’’ of God, and grow 
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quiet and strong again.. Here in unanswered prayers 
are the springs of the deep and the glowing and 
potent life. George Croly teaches us the noble truth 
nobly in his hymn, 


‘* Spirit of God ! descend upon my heart ; 
Wean it from earth, through all its pulses move ; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 
And make me love Thee as I ought to love, 


‘* T ask no dream, no prophet ecstasies ; 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay ; 
No angel visitant, no opening skies ; 
But take the dimness of my soul away. 
‘* Hast Thou not bid us love Thee, God and King? 
All, all Thine own, soul, heart, and strength, 
and mind ; 
I see Thy cross, then teach my heart to cling! 
O, let me seek Thee, and O, let me find. 


‘* Teach me to feel that Thou art always nigh ; 
Teach me the struggles of the soul to bear; 
To check the rising doubt, the rebel sigh ; 
Teach me the patience of unanswered prayer. 


‘* Teach me to love Thee as Thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame ; 
The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and Thy love the flame !”’ 


Love's rich joy is in its confidence. It knows that 
nothing can prevail over it. It does not matter with 
what darts it is assailed ; it is immortal. It does not 
matter how deep you submerge it. Many waters can- 
not quench it. It is stronger than death. And its 
supreme glory is in its triumph over all suspicion, 
every doubt, the subtlest insinuations. And faith is 
only love. It is that attitude of mind and heart which 
in the will we call love. It rises highest from the 
deepest valleys and shines out most radiant from the 
darkest shadows. ‘‘ Though he slay me,’’ it cries, ‘‘ yet 
will I trust in him.’’ Yes, from unanswered prayer 
it draws its supremest faith in prayer.’ Both God and 
prayer become more real and dear to it. It under- 
stands why in his list of the order of Christian gifts 
Paul places first missionary service, second spiritual 
vision, third the teaching of truth, and only after 
these those miracles and gifts of healing for which we 
ask in the prayers whose denial shakes our faith in 
God. 

Again and again may it shake and quiver until at 
last, detached from dependence upon all acts and gifts, 
all things and possessions, it rests upon God, upon 
God alone, and we are satisfied with God. 























Politics and Christianity 

When is it morally safe for a man to go into 
politics? That seems to be the question raised by a 
comment made some time ago by one of the Times’ 
lesson writers. A young man in California is in- 
terested, and rightly so; he sends the following letter : 


Mr. Ridgway says: ‘‘It Aardly seems the right thing to ad- 
vise Americans to keep out of politics, but did you ever know 
any man improved by politics?*’ And then he says he trembles 
for a young man that does enter politics. I am a young man 
myself, trying to live the principles laid down in Christ's teach- 
ing ; but it seems to me that a man’s duty to his country but 
begins there. Can we further the life of Christianity by not 
entering it ourselves? ‘Ihen how can we better the life of our 
nation by not entering that also? Is not the right to enter 
politics the only distinction our country makes between a 
citizen and an alien? If the nation needs honest leaders, why 
discourage young Christians from entering its life ? 

If Christianity is a creed, then may we tremble among the 
self-made creeds of the world ; but if on the other hand it isa 
life, as I believe it to be, something that must be lived in our 
inmost natures, then why will it not protect us in the higher as 
well as in the common walks of life ? 

I believe that honest politicians are as much needed to-day 
as ministers of the gospel, for their lives must preach the same 
truths, and often in a more forcible manner. 

Whether any man has ever been improved by politics de- 
pends upon one of two facts. If we believe that all office- 
holders are corrupt, then, ‘‘no.’’ If there is an honest politi- 
cian, then his life must have been improved. 


No one ought to enter any field with the idea of 
‘«getting improved’’ as his goal. He is sure to miss 
his goal while self-improvement remains his poal. 
When he makes service his goal, and that service on 
the highest plane of Christ's principles, he is likely to 
serve his fellows, uplift his sphere of service, and im- 
prove himself, all at once. The right man will do 
this just as surely in politics as in the pulpit,—and it 
is not a foregone conclusion that the difficulties of the 
one field are any greater than the difficulties of the 
other. 

What Mr. Ridgway plainly had in mind was the fact 
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that politics does have its peculiar temptations, —such 
a constant tendency to the dulling of a man’s keenest 
sensibilities of right and wrong that most men who go 
into it are corrupted in their moral standards and 
finally come to have no standards but that of ‘safe’ 
self-interest. Perhaps there are more men of this type 
in politics than in any ordinary branch of business ; if 
so, this is probably due to the fact that the large sums 


‘ of money that are handled and available in politics do 


not belong to private individuals or even to a business 
corporation, but are the property of that vague body, 
the ‘‘ public,’ and men are not likely to be called to 
account as closely for the ‘‘minor’’ mishandling of 
those funds as they would be with the money of an 
individual or a small group of individuals, 

These facts make it eaay for the man of weak 
principle, uncertain principle, or no principle, to 
break down morally in politics. They area challenge 
to the man who really belongs to Jesus Christ and who 
is concerned about nothing but the desire to represent 
Christ in the service of his fellows. Such men are 
needed in politics. They are only strengthened and 
stiffened by the weak appeals of men who know noth- 
ing but selfishness to appeal to. They have nothing 
to fear from politics, and they have rich opportunity 
there. Best of all, there are more such men in politics 
to-day, to the credit of Christianity and American 
manhood, than ever before in the life of the nation. 
They are puncturing the bubble-lie that a man cannot 
succeed in politics and be honest. And the man who 
this year surprised a good many politicans by proving 
that he meant what he said when he declined a third 
term in an office that was being urged upon him, has, 
by his political life of defiance to corruption and self- 
seeking, done more than any other man living to bring 


this about. 
=— 
What of the Doomed Cities ? 


Highest privilege brings heaviest responsibility ; 
those cities that enjoyed the privilege of Christ's 
presence and teaching had much to account for. Jesus 
spoke in no uncertain words of the sure result of their 
rejection of him. A Maine reader now wants to know 
what traces we have of the doomed cities to-day. He 
writes : 

Will you kindly inform me whether there has been any build- 
ing. up to the present, upon the sites of Capernaum and Cho- 
Tazin¢ 

If any one knew where Capernaum and Chorazin 
were, it would be easier to say whether buildings have 
been found on their sites or not. No one does know, 
and such a trained topographical expert as George 
Adam Smith believes that their sites will always be in 
dispute. There are sites on and near the northern end 
of the Lake of Galilee that many believe to be identi- 
fied with the lost cities. Tell-Hum and Khan-Minyeh 
are the two rival sites for Capernaum ; and ruins of 
buildings have been found at both places. Chorazin 
has its claimants (Khersa) on the eastern shore and 
northwards. But, even though ruins have already 
come to light, or will yet do so, of these actual cities, 
the prophecy concerning them has been fulfilled with 
terrible accuracy. They have, as cities, been blotted 
out of existence and “brought down unto Hades,—the 
place of the dead. The completeness of their destruc- 
tion is witnessed to by the world’s loss of their sites. 
Yet their citizens once supposed, as men do to-day, 
that they and their children could get on very well 
without One who was the Way of Life. 


Pe 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ATHER in heaven, teach us thy great secret, how to love. 
For want of this our hearts are ill at ease. ‘The frictions 
of a selfish life grind away our joy. We antagonize one 

another. Our divided nature disagrees even with itself, and 
rubs against itself in constant pain. ... Teach us the whole- 
ness of a single mind, the holiness of abounding love. O thou 
who art Love, impart more of thyself to. us. We would be 
children of him who so loved sinful men as to give them the 
best he had—his only Son.... Teach us to love and serve 
even those whom we cannot like. “Make it a joy to us to suffer 
long and still be kind. . . . Pour thy spirit into our hearts until 
all selfishness is washed out of us, and supplanted by the spirit 
of Jesus... . Father, we deplore our awkwardness in serving. 
We so easily say and do the wrong thing, and thus repel and 
hurt people even when we are trying to help them—or think 
we are trying. ... Our lives are so barren because we only 
talk about love and do not practise it... God forgive our 
clumsy misbehavior that discredits thy gospel instead of recom- 
mending it. Make us less unseemly in our ways. We would 
no longer misrepresent thee, when we are commissioned to re- 
flect thine image and do thy work. ... How can a weary world 
be lifted up, and brought into fellowship with thee, unless thou 
pour larger tides of thy life into it through us? Thou hast 
called us to this task,—oh, equip us for it, and sustain us in it, 
that thy Kingdom may come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, thy name be hallowed, and a sad and wicked world 
be renewed and transformed, and blessed forevermore, in 
Jesus Christ. 
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Jottings from an Eastern Journey: V. Northward 


Gratefully inscribed to her who 
made the journey possible 





NE day we looked from our hotel windows and 
saw, far below, in a rocky, outlying space, the 
white, conical roofs of six canvas tents. An 

American flag fluttered gaily from the apex of each, 
and the little camp presented a very gay and festive 
appearance. It was our camp, and was to serve as 
home for the next five weeks, as we traveled from 
Hebron to Beyrout. 

No mere Occidental knows what a real tent is until 
he has viewed one of these gorgeous affairs and ex- 
perienced its comfort and convenience in a land 
where there is so little of either to be had at any 
price. The inner walls and roof are decorated in 
gallant fashion, with various Oriental designs and 
emblems, all neatly cut out of different-colored stuffs 
(blue, red, green, yellow: any and every hue, I 
should say), and hemmed securely to the background 
of white, after the style of an old-time patched quilt. 

In each of our living-tents stood two collapsible 
iron cots, two small folding tables equipped with tin 
ewer and basin, glass tumbler, bottle for drinking- 
water, and a soap-dish. Gay rugs of good design 
were spread upon the ground, and a couple of camp- 
stools or folding chairs completed the furnishings. 
No, I forget! A strap with three or four substantial 
hooks, secured about the tent pole, served as a con- 
venient clothes-rack, and a small 
triptych mirror would have proved 
useful if it had been able to reflect 
—which it wasn’t. It meant well, 
however, and we appreciated the 
touch of distinction it gave our 
abode. 

Then there was the dining-tent, 
with its two great chests of china, 
glass, bright Britannia ware and 
napery, its folding table and camp- 
stools—as complete an outfit as any 
one needdemand. And the kitchen- 
tent! How our cooks at home 
would sneer at the poor show made 
by our chef’s limited stock of pans, 
pots, and other utensils, and how 
few of them could, with the most 
complete equipment, produce such 
palatable meals as he set before us 
day after day ! 

His little charcoal stove, perched 
atop one of the mule-packs, in the 
midst of the moving caravan, after 
hours of rough bobbing over steep 
mountain heights and trackless rocky 
plains, would set cheerfully to work 
the instant it reached camp, and 
no matter how late or hard the jour- 
ney, we always found a comforting, 
piping-hot dinner awaiting us. 

We slept under canvas for the 
first time at Solomon’s Pools, seven 
and three-quarters miles to the south of Jerusalem. 
It is supposed that Solomon's gardens once flourished 
in this valley (W4di Artas), but when we were there 
the place looked sterile enough. The three enormous 
reservoirs, which in their time served to furnish the 
ancient Jerusalem with a portion of its water supply, 
are partly hewn in the rock and partly enclosed in 
masonry, and are remarkably well preserved. We 
were told that the aqueducts are in excellent condi- 
tion, and need but a clearing of the rubbish that now 
encumbers them to make them work as well as ever. 

The next morning early we started for Hebron, and 
wiih shame and regret I confess that the unwonted 
fatigue of that first day's riding so utterly dulled my 
sense of perception and appreciation that I can recall 
nothing but vagrant, useless impressions—the squalor 
of the streets of the city of Abraham ; the commotion 
our cavalcade excited among the small fry of the 
neighborhood ; the mosk supposed to stand upon the 
site of the Cave of Machpelah, in the field of 
Ephron, which, you remember, Abraham bought of 
Ephron for a family burying-place for ‘‘ four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money with the merchant."’ 
Two flights of steps led up to the interior court of the 
mosk, but we, being ‘‘ unbelievers,’’ were allowed no 
farther than the seventh step. 

We lunched near the oak of Mamre, in the plain 
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where Abram pitched his tent and ‘‘ built there an 
altar unto Jehovah.’’ The ancient sentinel tree, gnarled 
and distorted as it is, was revered as far back as the 
sixteenth century, and it is sad to think of it as slowly 
dying : sad even though its branches may not have 
cast a beneficent shade upon the ground when Abra- 
ham entertained his angels unaware. 

In the afternoon, and with our faces turned toward 
Solomon’s Pools, we stopped at the Scots Mission 
Hospital, but were too hurried to do more than ex- 
change a few words with its sturdy chief. He and 
his attractive Scottish wife endure their exile from the 
homeland with more than fortitude, and are accom- 
plishing great things in the face of much that is of 
necessity difficult and perpiexing. 

Next morning our tents were folded betimes, and 
we quietly stole away from Solomon's Pools to camp 
for the night upon the Mount of Olives. It was de- 
cided that some of our party ride direct into the town, 
to attend to certain small matters demanding atten- 
tion, and that we (two others and I) skirt the city, 
riding through the steep valley to our tenting-ground. 
I shall never forget my feeling of horror as I faced 
those awful, precipitous heights, and realized my 
limited acquaintance with my noble steed and my 
very indifferent horsemanship at best. Tired as I 
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was from yesterday's long hours in the saddle, my 
courage utterly forsook me, and, to the unconcealed 
disgust of our dragoman, I chose to dismount and 
walk, leaving one of the attendants to lead my horse. 
Poor valley of Jehoshaphat! It got its revenge later, 
when we rode without a qualm through steeps, gorges, 
morasses and streams that made its rocky trails seem 
like park bridle-paths. 

The sun sank in splendor that evening, and Jeru- 
salem was indeed ‘‘ the golden”’ in the level light of 
its radiant beams. But the spectacle of its transient 
glory only recalled more vividly to mind the scene in 
Gethsemane, when 

** Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent.’’ 

I think I shall always love the olive-tree, for I like 

to feel that through those hours of awful agony 


‘¢ The little gray leaves were kind to him,”’’ 


and he felt the mute benediction of its outspread arms, 
as the peet Lanier suggests in his lovely lines, «‘A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master.”’ : 

An early start is the order of the day when camping 
in the Holy Land, and so we were up and on our way 
very promptly the next morning. Our rough path 
lay over rocky roads on the brink of deep abysses, 
past a spring and two caverns, to the desolate little 


village of Beitin, identified as (probably) Bethel, 
which ‘was called Luz atthe first."’ Leaving Beitin, 
we rode along a stony ridge through ‘‘the favored 
territory of Ephraim,’’ into a valley where even the 
guide-book comfortingly concedes the path to be 
‘¢very bad.”’ 

Seiliin is the site of the ancient Shiloh of the Bible, 
where the temple of Jehovah was set, and where Eli 
and the young Samuel lived. By early afternoon.we 
were riding aiong a broad plain, flanked on one side by 
the mountains of Samaria. Before us rose the peaks of 
Ebal and Gerizim, and far, far away we saw the snow- 
capped cone of the mighty, dominating Hermon. It 
was just beyond Gerizim, on the highroad from Jeru- 
salem to Galilee, that we came upon Jacob’s Well, 
which is supposed to be the spring where Jesus met 
the woman of Samaria. And so we passed on to 
Nablus—the Shechem of patriarchal memory—re- 
calling the names of Abraham, Jacob and Joshua, 
Ephraim, Abimelech and Jeroboam. 

Shechem is quite a flourishing town, as towns go in 
Palestine, with active interests in the wool, cotton and 
soap (olive oil) trade. It lies in the fertile valley be- 
tween Ebal and Gerizim, and is fortunate in having 
an ample water supply the year round. Our stay 
of two days enabled us to visit its great mosk, in 
earlier times a Christian church 
and see its busy bazaars, and, what 
was most interesting of all, its Sa- 
maritan synagogue, Here is pre- 
served the Samaritan Codex of the 
Pentateuch, a parchment of great 
antiquity, but it is hardly reasonable 
to suppose fulfilling the rabbi’s claim 
of being almost forty centuries old, 
—dating, in fact, from the time of 
Aaron's grandsons. The chief, or 
high priest, also showed us a copy, 
nine hundred years old (?), of a 
record said to be of far greater an- 
tiquity, in which the following is 
chronicled : ‘Inthe time of Himes- 
tan (Yaimestan) Jesus Christ, son of 
Mary, was crucified by the Jews in 
Jerusalem in the time of Tiberius, 
emperor of Rome.”’ 

What really zs indisputably genu- 
ine, and therefore of signal interest, 
is the work carried on in Shechem 
in the hospital of the English Church 
Missionary Society. We visited 
three wards for men in the institu- 
tion, and found them well filled and 
well conducted. A new ward is 
glass-enclosed, and so arranged that 
by a shifting back of the sliding 
partitions the whole can be thrown 
open tothe air and sun, The phy- 
sician in charge (a man of unusual 
type) assured us the open-air treatment was particu- 
larly successful, although it is very difficult to admin- 
ister, because the minds of the patients are fixedly 
prejudiced against ventilation. 

The maladies most in evidence seem to be eye 
trouble and consumption. But we saw two child- 
wives, ten and eleven years old respectively, whose 
husbands (both of them old men) had refused to live 
with or support them longer because they were crip- 
pled and helpless. The operations performed on the 
poor little creatures were proving successful, and there 
seemed no longer any reason to doubt that they would 
walk again. But my heart ached at the thought of 
the old life they might be called upon to take up 
again, —the old bondage, the old ignorance and abuse. 

We climbed the height of Gerizim (the Place of 
Blessings) to the very summit, where the Samaritans 
still sacrifice by fire seven sheep every Passover, and 
we came home at sunset, our hands full of the moun- 
tain flowers: fleurs-de-lis, yellow clover, anemones, 
and the wee roses of Sharon. 

We rose at six on the morning of our departure, with 
the rain beating a steady tattoo upon our canvas roofs. 
It held up slightly as the hours passed, and by 10.15 
we were able to start on our way to Sabastiyeh, the 
Samaria of old. But for the one and only time dur- 
ing our camp life the weather was unrelenting, and 
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varied the monotony of its smart downpour merely 
with a hailstorm at noon that bombarded us till we 
fairly flew to shelter. Our tents were pitched in a most 
romantic situation that night, overlooking a terraced 
hillside above the valley, but it was hard to make the 
imagination pierce through its isolation and picture the 
important and fortified place of the reign of Omri, King 
of Israel, and again in the time of the Maccabees. 

After its second destruction it was presented by 
Augustus to Herod the Great, who established it 
in splendor, and, returning Augustus’ compliment, 
erected a temple there to him, part of whose ruined 
colonnade still stands. Philip preached the gospel in 
Samaria, and it is said that the tomb of John the 
Baptist is here. 

It was still threatening weather when, the following 
morning, we set out for Dothan. We lunched at Jeba, 
and then pressed forward across the plain, which it 
took us two hours to traverse—probably because the 
heavy rains added to the difficulty of the trail. 

I think some system should be devised by which, 
in view of the multiplicity of sites and relics of the 
South and East, the puzzled pilgrim may be the 
better able to know just what he is looking at,—as, 
for example, ‘‘ Joseph's pit-in-Dothan,’’ to distinguish 
it from the other or others located elsewhere. It 
would certainly simplify the situation. Travelers in 
Italy are familiar with the tale of the tourist who, 
meeting with a second ‘‘skull of St. John’’ when he 
had already encountered a first, ventured to expostu- 
late with the priestly custodian. 

‘*Now how can there be two skulls of the same 


person ?"’ he asked. ‘‘It's manifestly impossible ! 
And the two skulls are not even alike. The other 
one | saw is much smaller than this.’’ ; 
The poor Father considered the ‘‘heretic’’ in 
troubled silence for a moment. Then light broke, 
and he declared triumphantly: ‘*No doubt, no 


doubt! That other—the smaller one you refer ta— - 


was the skull of St. John when he was a little boy !"’ 

If I have failed to remark upon the notable beauty 
of the children of the Holy Land, it is not because it 
passed me by unnoticed. The exquisite dusky love- 
liness of these babies is something to wonder at, and 
one gets glimpses again and again of Mother and 
Child more appealing far in the flesh than any given 
us upon canvas by the great masters. I speak of 
this now because of a child I played with at Jenin: 
a shy, tender little creature of a beauty so delicate, 
sensitive and winning that it haunts me yet. Dirty 
she was, the poor, wee baby (it would indeed have 
been the rarest exception had she been otherwise), 
but her dirtiness did not prevent me from feeling 
glad when she cuddled up to me ecstatically as I 
went through the list of finger-tricks, puzzles and 
nonsense-rhymes learned for cleaner but no more 
appreciative infants at home. She kissed my hand 
at parting, and waved to us lovingly and long as we 
rode away, and I pray God to bless her wherever she 
is—her and her little sisters throughout the far East ; 
and may he preserve them all from the fate of girl- 
children in the Orient. 

New York City. 





Let some actual life-stories give the answer . 








Is Organized Charity Needed ? 


- - By Mrs. J. A. Griffith 








FIRST PAPER 

S IT not strange that it is still necessary to educate 
the many communities which do not yet see the 
wisdom and necessity for having as a part of their 
philanthropy a Society of Organized Charity? Let us 
depart from the entirely wrong, though so general 
idea that Organized Charity is a mechanical device, 
organized for the purpose of relieving loving, kind- 
hearted individuals from the service of giving to the 

poor. This is a mistake, : 

Intelligent giving and intelligent withholding are 
alike true charity. Charity is love. Organized char- 
ity is, and should be, organized love. Love suffereth 
long, and is kind. The definition of this as applied 
to such an organization is patience, —patience to deal 
with stunted, unsuccessful, submerged humanity in 
our community. 

How can a city or town exist without such a Bureau ? 
Do youand your neighbors constantly and continuously 
consider the unfortunate ones about you? Not in 
sight of your homes and churches, perhaps, but your 
brother citizens, nevertheless? Do you constantly? 
If you are on the alert when a mother and her little 
children are deserted by their husband and father ; 
when you arrange tor their adequate care, and justice 
for the deserter ; if you go at once, at any time of day 
or night, unmindful.of the storm or cold, to answer a 
call, or suggestion of distress; it you see that the 
homeless hungry man is not only fed and warmed, but 
that he is stood up on his teet and given every chance 
to help himself ; if you visit and cheer the sick poor 
who almost know not what the word ‘‘triend’’ means, 
and supply for them the comforts which we call ne- 
cessities ; if you try to see that every child hasa chance 
to breathe and play and go to school at least as long 
as the compulsory school law will help you ; it you 
try to find out why children are forced to lie about their 
age in order to work in the big factories ; if you try to 
discover why the many boys play truant and do 
petty thieving ; if you try to have the homemakers 
use only most nourishing foods, so that they can not 
only get the most for the least money, but nourish 
and strengthen the bone and sinew ; if you do these 
few, and many other things constantly, and if you do 
not give only money, even though a small amount 
for the asking, although to a presumably worthy one 
or cause, without trying to learn the cause of the 
need, then indeed are you already Organized Love, and 
unfortunate brothers are fortunate. 

Can this work be done by volunteers? Experience 
says no, not without suffering and humiliation to the 
poor. When the poor of your community know that 
you care enough for them, sympathize enough with 


them, to establish a Bureau where they can apply at 
any time for any need, then indeed will they believe 
that love is not dead. 

And the needs of the poor, what are they? Is it 
only bread and coal and clothing that are needed? 
Stop and think why these things are needed ; investi- 
gate, and only by investigation will you learn. The 
physician who only eases the pain at the request of 
his patient, and- does not probe deep in his diagnosis, 
even though it hurt, for the purpose of removing the 
cause of pain, is not the physician to trust and bring 
back to health the sick. Therefore we must strike at 
the root.in dealing with poverty. 

You will find mentally weak and physically strong 
ones ; those physically weak and mentally strong ; 
those without ambition or desire to work because of 
malnutrition ; widowed mothers with encumbrances, 
yet anxious to educate their children. Can you. feel 
that in sending a basket of food or a bundle of clothing 
or part of a ton of coal, and not giving yourself to these, 
you are meeting the duty of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked ? 

In this complex age there is more to do. The 
churches should co-operate joyfully in every place, 
with such a Bureau, by furnishing not only financial 
and spiritual support, but by producing men and 
women filled with a zeal to win for Christ the souls 
that have either drifted away from his house or have 
never been taught. Let the day soon pass when a 
struggling wage-earning mother shall bitterly state 
that the church of to-day is no place for the poor. 
Let the Christian men and women come forward as 
friendly visitors. Let the Bureau of Charities direct 
them to conditions of which they had not dreamed, 
not to patronize but to stimulate to self-respect, by 
cordial, natural friendship, and the blessing will not 
come alone to the poor. 

Let us consider a few life-stories as they have been 
written in the records of a charity organization society 
in a Pennsylvania city, during the first five years of 
its life. There being no limit to the scope of this 
broad work, the general secretary finds herself needed 
as a probation officer, for the better accomplishment 
of her work for children. 

One morning, over the’ phone comes this message : 
‘« Mrs, , what shall we do with a boy of eleven 
here ; he has been carrying revolvers and ammuni- 
tion, has threatened the lives of his teacher and school- 
mates ; his mother is dead ; he has a stepmother, and 
he has been fiving out in the country with his old 
deaf grandfather. He is under arrest on the com- 
plaint of a neighbor, as an outlaw, and everybody is 
afraid of him.”’ 





AUGUST 1, 1908 


The reply was to have the boy’s father bring him to 
court the following Monday morning at nine o'clock, 
there being no criminal court in session (and the 
cordial co-operation of the judge of our court makes it 
possible to hear a juvenile case at 9 A.M. any Monday 
when jury is not sitting). The father was there, but 
the lad had run away. The probation officer, for the 
purpose of giving the court an intelligent report of 
conditions, visited the home of the boy and the un- 
sympathetic stepmother ; the teacher who had borne 
much from this wayward child ; the old deaf grand- 
father, who was so afraid of this wild youth that he gave 
him funds for the purpose of buying cartridges and guns, 
and the like, who did not force him to school against 
his will; some of his schoolmates who could show 
me the stores where this boy bought all the cartridges, 
tobacco and obscene literature he wanted, and yet the 
boy himself the probation officer had not seen. His 
whereabouts were unknown. 

Monday came, -so did the father, but no boy. The 
court continued the case until the boy was found. 
The probation officer made his acquaintance for the 
purpose of ‘befriending and defending him, and asked 
the court to parole this child into her care for a trial. 
The lad was to report to the Charity Organization 
Society office, which by the way, is a pleasant room 
situated in an unpretentious brick house, all of which 
is used by the society and the caretaker. The pro- 
bation officer waited in fear and trembling for fear the 
boy would disappoint. But the wholesome authority of 
the court deterred this youngster from further absent- 
ing himself, or else he was eager for further game. 
At any rate, he came, and on time. 

It was hard to believe all that had been told in court 
was true. He was such a hearty looking boy, round 
and rosy—but the eyes—the soul's windows, were not 
steady ; they shifted and twitched, and it was evident 
that this child needed special care. It is not always 
that prayer for guidance is as speedily answered as was 
this prayer, for in the natural expression of sympathy 
and love toward this child the probation officer stroked 
his head and felt a perceptible depression, and as if a 
great light had shone upon her, she felt her prayer 
answered. Yes, it hurt to press on his head. He 
had fallen from a hay-stack in a field four years before 
and struck on a stone. Yes, they had a doctor 
about a month afterward, because his arm was 
crooked, 

We went at once together to the family physician 
and learned that four years ago he had been brought 
by his aunt to the doctor to find the cause of his arm 
being crooked, and it was found that his arm had been 
broken by the fall, and healed without his stepmother 
knowing he was hurt. The doctor had examined him, 
found that his head had been seriously hurt, but that 
it had healed without attention, and could not then be 
remedied by him. He thought it possible that a 
surgical operation would very materially affect the de- 
portment of the boy. The co-operation of a prominent 
surgeon was sought, and an appointment for an ex- 
amination of the boy was made. That trip was in- 
describable ; all went well until the surgeon decided 
that the boy should stay and be operated upon. ‘The 
boy did not agree, and the struggle to conquer was 
prolonged and painful. 

Finally the probation officer decided to take him 
back to his home and have the father bring him to 
Philadelphia, and place him in the surgeon's care. 
To this the boy objected, and ran away from the pro- 
bation officer and hid himself. The train was missed, 
and a long wait was occasioned. During the interim 
the probation officer took counsel as to placing the 
lad in the House of Detention until the father could 
be reached, when the boy suddenly announced that 
he wished to return to the hospital. This was as 
great a shock as the former performances had been, 
but was the happy reward for patience with this try- 
ing and vexatious, but afflicted, child. The father 
was willing to have the difficult and serious operation 
performed, and we waited with prayer the result of 
this treatment for incorrigibility. 

The operation was performed ; a piece of bone 
pressing upon the brain was removed; the heal- 
ing was rapid. The time came when S—— could 
leave the hospital. On the way home on the train, 
he said, ‘‘There’s no more singing in my head, 
oh, I am glad.’’ Now for nearly a year S—— has 
been a good and careful scholar ; even the stepmother 
whom we had to win over says he is good. He says 
himself that he doesn’t want to read ‘‘them colored 
papers,’’ nor smoke, nor steal. His teacher's reports 
are all. good, and the whole community is thankful 
that this little boy was not sent to a reformatory to be 
cured. We must find the cause. 


(Zo be continued in an early issue) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The worst jealousy is that of the man who knows he’s 
wrong toward the man he knows ts right. 


Getting Started in Class 


HE nicely planed, square-looking piece of wood 
and the carpenter’s try-square that Mr. Foster 
describes in his article this week make the best 

possible beginning for this lesson, in almost any 
class, young or old. Without any preliminaries or 
introduction show the piece of wood, and let it be 
freely handled,—and criticized, if any criticism can 
be made on it. Goon with the object-lesson as Mr. 
Foster directs in his first two paragraphs; then ask 
what character in the lesson the wood stands for, and 
what character the try-square stands for. Then 
invite the class to investigate wherein the piece of 
wood (Saul) was ‘‘out of true,” wherein the try- 
square (David) was true, and wherein the wood 
played the part of the fool and worse. Make it a 
search-study of contrasts. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


When did Saul begin to get out of true? That 
question opens up a bit of review, and takes us back 
to 1 Samuel 13 : 8-13, when Saul was too impatient 
to wait, and 15 : 18-22, when he flatly disobeyed God. 
Now get the class to tell all they can remember of 
David, so far, which shows that he was the ‘‘ square” 
kind of man that God wanted him to be. 

When did Saul first begin to treat David shabbily ? 
Professor Beecher’s interpretation on this point is in- 
teresting, as suggested last week and this ; it is that 
Saul knew perfectly well who David was, after the 
Goliath-killing, when he inquired ‘‘ whose son the 
stripling is,’”’ and then asked David the question to his 
face. It looks like a direct and intended cut, because 
of the prowess of the young country harp-player 
whom Saul did not want to recognize as warrior and 
champion. The piece of wood that had begun to 
warp long before keeps on getting out of true. 

David showed his resolute, rigidly true try-square 
qualities when he answered that cutting question of 
Saul’s respectfully and humbly ; and thereupon, as 
Professor Beecher has suggested, Jonathan began to 
love the kingly soul of this self-controlled young fel- 
low. 

But the try-square and the piece of wood came 
right up against each other for public inspection— 
when? In the triumph-chorus of the women. Ex- 
plain how such a song was sung, and is still sung to- 
day in the East, with answering or antiphonal re- 
sponse, as explained in Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph. 

Thus take up every point in the lesson-narrative 
that shows the widely differing characters of David 
and Saul. ‘lhe following material may be drawn 
upon for illumination and explanation: 


David at this stage strongly resembled Joseph (Beecher, 
first paragraph under ‘‘ Persons ’’), 

David needed to be specially on his guard after his 
victory over Goliath, for any victory always means more 
fighting (Gordon, 1). 

The strange song of the women,- and its break with 
etiquette, possibly explained (Beecher, on vs, 6-8). 
‘Two different explanations of Saul’s ‘‘evil 
(Beecher, on vs. 10-11; Gordon, paragraphs 6-8). 

A summary of the difficult series of tests of the stuff that 
David was made of (Gordon, third paragraph from end). 


If the class has brought out all the facts as to what 
Saul did and what David did, it has seen that Saul 
was eating his heart out with jealousy of David, 
and that David, because he quietly did right and 
made no attempt to fight back, was absolutely un- 
hurt by the jealousy-maddened attacks. That is the 
way with jealousy; it is a form of slow suicide. Its 
downward, deathward course in Saul’s case is well 
drawn by Professor Sanders’ first five paragraphs. 
Saul, as he says, was ‘‘a self-unmade man.” But to 
be under a cloud of undeserved hatred, says Mr. 
Ridgway (fourth paragraph), never hurts a good 
man. And we are all of us pretty sure, at one time 
or another, to be under such acloud. God can look 
after us when we are. Just here give the class two 
striking illustrations of God’s protecting and super- 
natural care, in the case of the Chinese women at 
Mukden (Pierson), and the missionaries in Peking at 
the time of the Boxer siege (Illustrations, 1). 

Suppose you feel jealous,—and we all do at times, 
—what’s the best cure for it? A manly recipe is 
given in Mr. Ridgway’s second paragraph. 

It doesn’t pay to be out of true; but, if we are, it 
pays still less to throw mud at the fellow who is in 
true. The only thing todo is toown right up and 
get square ourselves as fast as possible. 


spirit” 


LESSON 7. AUGUST 16. SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID 


1 Samuel 18 : 6-16. (Read chaps. 18, 19.) Commit verses 14, 16 
Gelden Text: Jehovah God is a sun and a shield.—Psalm 84: 11 a 


6 And it came to pass as they came, when David returned 
from the slaughter of the ! Philistine, that the women came out 
of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king 
Saul, with timbrels, with joy, and with ? instruments of music. 
7 a the women 3 sang one to another as they played, and 
said, 

Saul hath slain his thousands, 

And David his ten thousands. 
8 And Saul was very wroth, and this saying displeased him ; 
and he said, They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, 
and to me they have ascribed but thousands: and what can 
he have more but the kingdom? 9g And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward. 

1o And it came to pass on the morrow, that an evil spirit 
from God came mightily upon Saul, and he ‘prophesied in 
the midst of the house : and David played with his hand, as 
he did day by day. And Saul had his spear in his hand; 11 
and Saul cast the spear ; for he said, I will smite David even 
to the wall. And David avoided out of his presence twice. 
12 And Saul was afraid of David, because Jehovah was with 
him, and was departed from Saul. 13 Therefore Saul re- 
moved him from him, and made him his captain over a thou- 
sand ; and he went out and came in before the people. 14 
And David 5 behaved himself wisely in all his ways ; and Jeho- 
vah was with him. 15 And when Saul saw that he behaved 
himself very wisely, he stood in awe of him. 16 But all Israel 
- Judah loved David; for he went out and came in before 
them. 


1Or, Philistines 2 Or, triangles Or, three-stringed instruments 
3Or, answered one another. 4Or, raved 5% Or, prospered 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Selfishness ts spiritual suicide. 
Malice opens the heart to murder. 
The love of God cures the hatred of men. 


To lift the heart in worship helps it to surmount 
many worries. 

Envy throws gall in our own cups in order to 
poison another. 

He who thinks only of himself has good reason 
to think sadly. 

He who nurses his moods ts but nurturing a 
Species of madness. 


He who walks in the ways of heaven find his way 
into the hearts of men. 


More people are soured by the success of others 
than by their own failures. 

The worst thing about an appetite for adulation 
ts that it leads us to regard all other praiseworthy 
work with suspicion. 

CHICAGO. 








Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

Saul’s various attempts on David’s life briefly stated 
(Beecher, third paragraph, under ‘‘ Persons ’’). 

Saul’s ** prophesying ’’ a common symptom of insanity 
(Beecher, on vs. 10-11). 

The difficulties that were involved in David’s becoming 
a king’s:son-in-law (Mackie, 2). 

Why David made friends (Ridgway, last). 

The crying-stone a sure cure for sulkers (Illustrations, 4). 

In David Saul had a servant who could have strength- 
ened Saul’s hold on the people (Sanders, 2). 

‘*Gentleness is strength holding itself well in hand ’’ 
(Gordon, next to last paragraph). 

There is a right way to be jealous (Howard). 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 
LACE.—Various parts of the land of Israel. 
Time.—The same year as the Goliath vic- 
tory. Perhaps 1073 B.C. (1022 B. C. Assyrian). 

Persons.—David and Saul. We may guess that 
David was now twenty | me old. In this part of it 
his career is like that of Joseph. He is remarkably 
gifted and exemplary. e is surrounded by difficul- 
ties and dangers, and subjected to injuries, but he 
conquers them all sem gd by the process of being 
true to God and faithful and good-tempered toward 
men. 

Saul has now been many years on thethrone. The 
prosperous years when he and Samuel were in accord 
have passed (see ‘‘ Difficult Points Explained” on 
Lesson 4), and he can now maintain the independ- 
ence of his kingdom only by constant wartare with 
the Philistines. His peculiar temperament (see on 
Lesson 2) has developed abnormally, and he is now 
subject to recurring insane moods, and needs to be 
soothed by the harp-playing of David. 

The narrative represents that Saul made four 
series of attempts on the life of David, each series 
including one or more attempts before the time when 
David became an outlaw. First came the incident 
of the lesson; then he made arrangements to tempt 
David to reckless deeds (18 : 17-27); then he tried to 
have David assassinated (19 : 1); then heopenly uses 
his power as king against David (19: 9ff.). After 
each of the first three attempts David is again re- 
ceived into favor until his good conduct and his suc- 
cess again stir up Saul's jealousy toward him. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 6-8.—And it came to pass: The preceding 
verse covers some months or years, and the new 
narrative goes back to the beginning of that interval 
to obtain its point of departure.—As fhey canie: 
When Saul ait at army made their triumphal entry, 
on their way home after the victory.—7he women 
that played sang responsively, and said: This va- 
riant translation may interpret the other. A part of 
the pageantry of the triumph was a dramatic choral 
welcome by the women. Josephus says that it wasa 
sort of contest in song between the wives and the maid- 
ens, the maidens praising David. One might add the 
romantic suggestion that they were led by Michal, 
Saul’s daughter.—Sau/ was very wroth,... what 
can he have more but the kingdom? ‘The song 
stirred him to unreasonable suspicion, and not to 
magnanimity. This is easily accounted for. He was 
conscious that he had not played a creditable part 
in his relations with David. Moreover, he had long 
been under strain, and the reaction was now coming 
on; the next day he had one of his insane attacks. 

Verse 9.—Sau/ eyed David: His attitude of sus- 
picion became chronic. From a psychical point of 
view, his case is an interesting one for physicians 
and others to study. 

Verses 10-11.—/he morrow: The day after the 
triumphal entry.—Ax evil spirit: Saul’s symptoms 
are those of well-known types of insanity. Did the 
Bible writer think that insanity is due to the pres- 
ence of a personal demon, or was this simply his way 
of describing the case? One should be cautious in 
answering such a question.—He prophesied: Talk- 
ing religiously is a common symptom of insanity. 
There is nothing here to justify the marginal render- 
ing ‘‘ raved,” or toindicate that mere raving is some- 
times called prophesying.—Sau/ cast the spear: 
Either by an insane impulse, or feigning such an im- 
pulse.—Avoided out of his presence: Just how he 
dodged the spear no one knows.—7wice: There 
were two of these attempts, either then or at other 
times. 

Verse 12.—Because : Saul knew what the trouble 
was, and repentance was open tohim if he had chosen 
to repent. 


Verses 13-16.—Saul removed him,... and made 


‘ him captain: This may have been in order to expose 


David to danger, or it may have been an honest 
attempt to improve the strained situation..—Behaved 
himself wisely ; Performed his duties like an expert. 
That was his simple and sufficient way of rising 
superior to adverse circumstances. — Jehovah was 
with him: This was shown by the fact that David’s 
conduct was sensible.—Stood in awe of him: His 
emotions were of mingled fear and hatred and re- 
spect.—A/l/ Jsrael and Judah loved David: That 
is, Israel as well as Judah; not his own tribe only, 
but the whole nation. This writer never omits an 
opportunity to call attention to the national charac- 
ter of David’s services and reign. 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
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An Irrepressible Conflict 
By S. D. Gordon 


F YOU have won a victory you may be sure you 
will have to win more, or lose what you have 
won. Every victory must be clinched with 

another, or its power slips from you. If you have 
done well, you must do better. ‘There’s no quitting 
till the fight’s over, which means till life’s over. As 
quickly as you win in one fight better tighten up 
your armor and hone up your sword, for there’s 
another awaiting you just around the next corner. 

The bitter battle of evil against good that began 
that day in the enmity of Saul against David is im- 
mensely suggestive of other fights. Saul was a dis- 
credited and rejected prince. He had been God’s 
chosen one, specially endowed for his mission. But 
he had repeatedly proved untrue to his trust; and 
had been sadly set aside as unfit to carry through 
God's plans. And he knewit. Another was to take 
his place. He knew that, though he probably didn’t 

et know who. But he recognizes a possible rival in 

avid, and perhaps began at once tosuspect that here 
was God's new choice for his throne and mission, 

David was the chosen one to take Saul’s place and 
lead the people into al]l that God had planned, though 
it was not yet commonly known. He was really the 
king, God’s king, chosen and anointed, and quietly 
biding his time till he should come into his kingdom, 
And Saul hated David. That day of victory began 
a series of mean, cowardly attempts upon his life. 
These two are at bitter war until death comes to the 
traitor prince. It’s a striking parallel to the conflict 
between that other discredited prince of the upper 
spirit world, Satan, and the King’s own Son. 

The same struggle between evil and good goes on 
inside Saul. Now evil is on top, Saul murderously 
attacking David, or pitilessly, passionately hunting 
him. And now he is in a repentant mood, touched 
by David's great gentleness and magnanimity, and 
acknowledging that he knows he is to be king, and 
begging for favors. But in Saul evil conquers. 

The same battle goes on constantly on the field of 
each man’s life between David's greater Son and his 
rival for this world’s dominion. Each man of us de- 
cides the battle by the flag he runs up to the mast- 
head of his life, and keeps steadily there. 

Some people won’t have much trouble in under- 
standing about the evil spirit that terrified Saul. A 
much-abused conscience was at work within him. 
And as he felt the sting and slash of its reminders 
itis no wonder that fits of depression and melancholy 
seized him in their iron grasp. That inner voice of 
God fn the soul may be very quiet, but it is very out- 
spoken, with a strange distinctness, and a relentless 
way of telling the plain truth. 

Saul’s repeated acts of deliberate disobedience of 
God's commands, Samuel's ruggedly honest rebuke; 
that vivid picture of a rent garment as he passion- 
ately attempted to crowd Samuel, and heard the 
bitter word of his own rejection; the knowledge that 
he had forfeited the kingdom, and further, the keen 
insistent conviction that he was all wrong in his deter- 
mination to hold on to the kingdom—these were some 
of the knotted cords in the scorpion whip that kept 
lashing his spirit. 

An abused conscience has a terrible memory. 
Under its reminders, the bitterness of his own folly, 
and so of his rejection, kindled the fierce flames of 
jealousy within Saul. And jealousy is as cruel as 
the grave, both to the man who writhes under its 
gutting fire within and the man at whom it aims its 
arrow flames. Its passionate outburst threw the 
javelin at David. An outraged conscience is the 
most terrible of all punishment. 

And, of course, Saul’s persistence in his evil way, 
and resistance of the gentle pleadings that came, made 
things worse. David’s modest demeanor, his gentle- 
ness, the rare wisdom with which he controlled tongue 
and spirit, his very presence, were God's earnest 
pleadings with Saul, made all the stronger because 
of their quietness and gentleness. 

Saul could have gotten a better relief than David’s 
skilled playing brought. He could have quickly 
silenced that inner tormentor and had sweetest peace 
even yet, by acknowledging his sin to God, accepting 
forgiveness, and with whole-hearted humility falling 
heartily in with God’s plan for the kingdom under 
David. ‘The way to peace is always a short one. 

There is a positive fascination about David’s con- 
duct under peculiarly difficult circumstances. His 
self-mastery is nothing short of marvelous. He ran 
a pretty stiff gauntlet. The great public praise of 
the women’s song, the delicate situation made by the 
unfortunate comparison in the song of himself with 
the king, the promotion to be commander-in-chief of 
the national army, Saul’s failure to keep his promise 
of giving the victor his daughter, the sudden mur- 
derous assault upon him by the king, the public 
humiliation of being removed from the head of the 
army—was ever a young man in a more trying 
position! 

But quietly, wisely, steadily, he walked on day by 
day. Is it any wonder that Saul stood in awe of his 
rarely masterful spirit, so lacking in himself ? or that 
the people loved him? What strength it does take 
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to be quiet and gentle! 
ing itself well in hand; and patiently trusting God, 
and content to bide his time. 

It is easily explained here, of course, in the simple 
fine phrase, ‘‘God was with him.” But that phrase 
means something.on David's part, too. Hewas with 
God, in purpose, in fulness of sympathy, in being 
perfectly content to wait God’s time and let him 
work out his own plan. God was with David in a 
rare degree, because David let him be by being so 
fully with God. 


NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the ene and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ND ¢he women sang one to another as they played 
(v. 7). ‘The expression,‘‘one to another,” means 
that while one group of women sang,‘ Saul hath 
slain his thousands,” another group replied, ‘‘and 
David his ten thousands.” Thus at weddings and 
funerals one voice supplies a new line of simple 
rhyme, and the others repeat it, or join in a provided 
chorus. The same is done when rowing a boat or 
dragging a heavy weight, the music having the dou- 
ble value of supplying both time and stimulus. 
Psalm 136 is a suggestive instance of this, and the 
same requirement of antiphonous chanting accounts 
for the balanced structure of the verses in the book 
of Psalms and of the didactic utterances in the book 
of Proverbs. It was at the moment when all the 
singing voices became blended with all the musical 
instruments in one great utterance of praise and 
thanksgiving that the cloud filled the new temple 
(2 Chron. 5 : 13). The same combination is often 
heard in Syria, in the stillness of a summer evening, 
when a band of young men walked along the road 
singing in parts until they reached a climax, when 
all the voices join in one high prolonged note. 

And David said, Seemeth it to you a light thing 
to be the king's son-in-law, seeing that lama poor 
man, and lightly esteemed ? (v. 23.) The points here 
referred to, bribe money and family position, are 
still constantly in evidence. The difficulties that 
have to be discussed and overcome at the time of be- 
trothal as a preliminary to marriage are generally 
connected with the sum to be paid or the service to 
be rendered by the bridegroom, or arise from the 
scruples of the higher classes as to receiving into 
their number by the alliance of marriage one of a 
humbler family name. In modern Syria, when no 
actual sum has been agreed upon, it is still customary 
by way of legal sanction to honor the ancient tradi- 
tion by the formality of a nominal sum given by the 
bridegroom, and received by the bride’s father. 

BEYROUT, SYRIA. 
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God’s Protecting Power 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


ISSIONARY history is filled with thrilling inci- 

dents that show God’s care of his children. 

The Sepoy rebellion, the Armenian massacres, 

the Boxer riots—every time of trouble and danger 

that comes to Christ’s missionaries in the slums of 

our cities, in frontier towns, or in other centers of 

lawlessness—have offered special opportunities for 
the manifestation of Jehovah's saving power. 

Mr. F. A. McKenzie, a correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail, tells of a thrilling incident that happened 
during the Boxer riots at Mukden. One Chinese 
Bible woman, who was devoting her life to leading her 
sisters to Christ, was selected for torture because of 
her well-known success as a Christian worker. She 
was captured with two other Christian women, and 
together they were thrown into a springless cart, 
and, surrounded by a howling mob, were led toward 
tHe center of the city, where they were to be tortured 
and killed. The Bible woman saw that her com- 
panions were weeping, and turning to them, 
said, ‘‘Why do you cry? Pray to God. He will 
help us.” During the long, weary ride they prayed. 
Their tears were stopped, and they were filled witha 
sense of God’s presence. The Boxers had never 
seen women like this, and became uneasy, and then 
awe struck. One suggested that some mighty Spirit 
must be protecting them, and to attack them might 
be dangerous after all. As the cart approached the 
execution ground a man stepped out and offered to 
buy the women. The Boxers were by this time 
ready to seize the opportunity to get rid of their vic- 
tims, and the women were thrown into their pur- 
chaser’s cart. After they had left the crowd behind 
their bonds were cut, and they were set free. ‘‘Is it 
any wonder,” asks Mr. McKenzie, ‘‘that these Bible 
women believe in God and in prayer ?” 

God does not always spare our lives, but he always 
protects his servants until their mission is accom- 
plished. Trust God—but do not forget also to ‘* be- 


have wisely,” 


Gentleness is strength hold- 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ND the women sang,... David (v. 7). Never 
be surprised at the girls worshiping a ‘‘ hero ” 
even when the chap in brass buttons has cut 

ou out. The world has always done so. Carlyle 

as written one of the best books in the language, 
‘*Heroes and Hero Worship.” Read it. There is 
nothing sweeter than the praise of lovely women, 
Women ought to be as careful of their praise as of 
their affection. Lavish it onlyon the worthy. There 
are other heroes than ‘‘tin soldiers.””’ There is Tom 
Brown, whose father died the other day and left the 
young fellow with mother, two sisters and a brother 
depending on him. He is only eighteen and has 
small wages, but he is trusting God and doing his 
best without a whimper. Talk about heroes! irls, 
why don’t you cheer him and sing him? As with 
David, so with Tom—he’ll have his song later. Tom 
will be heard from. God trained David fighting lions 
from the flock—Tom is being trained fighting the wolf 
from the door (Eph, 6€ : 2, 3). 


And Saul eyed David from that day (v. 9). Who 
are you ‘‘eyeing”? Happy over it, aren’t you? 
Say, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” and go to the 
fellow, take him by the hand with a smile, ‘‘Sam, 
old fellow, congratulations on the promotion. 1 
hoped for the place, but since I didn’t get it, here’s 
success to you, and you have only to command me.” 
And you will have begun to climb pee by the 
change of heart. Jealousy is SELFISHNESS spelled 
in circus type. Saul an example. Note his career 
and the end of him. If you get Luke 10: 27 into 
your heart, jealousy can never squeeze in. The 
logical finish of jealousy is murder. When you find 
yourself ‘‘eyeing” any one, ask God to put on the 
blinders, as horsemen do with a certain kind of 
horses. . 


Saul... said, Iwill smite David even to the wall 
(v. 11). David's life was perfectly safe, because the 
Lord was with him. But he had to juke just the 
same. While God expects you to hold harp in hand 
and sing, you are- to keep your eyes open. Manya 
young man (and woman) is in the service of some 
Saul. Give him your best service, but watch and 
juke should he try to do you to death with the javelin 
in his hand. ‘‘If he has such dangers, why not 
leave him?” Perhaps, like David, you can’t. Your 
Saul is king. Besides, God may be training you for 
Saul’s kingdom. There is more than one industrial 
kingdom that has been saved to the community and 
its happy work people by a God-chosen David who 
served and juked and now reigns. I know a big one 
where the David had to dodge the rum-bottle. 


Saul... made him his captain (v. 13). Hoped he 
might get killed. Sent him away from the court 
where all loved him. It was a good thing for David. 
This the best period of David's life. God goes with 
him and all he does prospers. Under a cloud of un- 
deserved hatred never hurts the good man. Draws 
out extraordinary qualities. He stays where he is 
placed and does his best. Don’t any of you fellows 
ever make fools of yourselves down at the mill if 
things are not as smooth as the mill-dam in August. 
Never mind if the ‘* boss” does ‘‘ have it in”’ for you. 
Never forget God has a kingdom for every man who 
has the patience to take the training (Rev. 2 :9, 10). 


He behaved himself very wisely (v.15). David 
did not get a swelled head. Sheep-keepers and lion- 
fighters never do. Hillside graduates acquire self- 
poise! Itis hard to stand prosperity wisely. What 
would you do if you came into a fortune to-morrow ? 
Harder to keep your job than to get it. Easier fora 
President to reach the White House than to ‘*‘ behave 
himself wisely” every time he has a speech to make, 
strike to settle, or a ‘‘ predatory corporation” to deal 
with. David’s wisdom noaccident. He got it where 
almost all the masterly men of the world get it, where 
every one of you fellows can get it. Ask Roosevelt 
and all his cabinet. Ask the leaders in manufactures, 
commerce, the professions. They could all answer 
in a single voice, ‘‘ James one-five.” 


But all Israel... loved David (v. 16). Why? 
David had the knack of making friends, and the still 


- greater knack of holding them. Saul threw his away. 


Learn the secret of friend-making and you have suc- 
ceeded in life. Don’t you want friends? Pick out 
that man you know who has the most friends, not 
acquaintances, but friends, and see if he is not a 
great-hearted fellow, running full of the milk of 
human kindness. Friendship is love; God is love. 
Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. Jew and Gentile, saint and sinner, all 
love David to this day. David, we are told, was a 
young man after God’s own heart (1 Sam. 13: 14). 
David tried to please God and not men. The man 
who tries to please men rarely makes friends. The 
man who lives to please God always does. ‘* Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is the magic wand that turns 
human clay to loving friends. But a man can love 
his neighbor as himself only when his life is changed 
to the Christ-life. 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa, 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 16 (1 Sam. 18 : 6-16) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson. 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘Times, free, upon request. 


How God Protected in Boxer Times—Golden Text. 


EHOVAH God is a sun and a shield (Golden 
Text). Mary Porter Gamewell, speaking of her 
experience during the trouble in China, said, 

‘*I am often asked, ‘Wasn’t it dreadful to be shut 
up in the city of Peking during the siege?’ And I 
answer, Every day we saw God’s power exerted for 
our care. Was that dreadful? When the Boxers 
set fires designed to blow up our ammunition and 
fire our buildings, the wind changed and blew toward 
theirown. This they tried twice, and each time the 
wind changed. When we needed food a store was 
unexpectedly found, and when we all sickened of the 
coarse food a large supply of wheat was found. 
When our sick and wounded needed a change of diet 
eggs came to us from an unexpected quarter. We 
feared that our water supply might be exhausted for 
our large company of men and horses, and so we had 
a committee to go about examining the wells, and 
they reported that they seemed fed by inexhaustible 
springs, as they did not lower.”—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D. C. 


_ When Fear Routs Knowledge—Golden Text, 


ehovah God is a sun and a shield (Golden Text). 
The Rev. W. L. Watkinson tells of the Chinese 
astronomers, who made accurate calculations, and 
published almanacs, and who were really clever and 
correct in their observations. Though they fore- 
told eclipses of the sun, yet when these same 
eclipses occurred, so strong was the ancient super- 
stition in the minds of these astronomers, that, 
thinking the dragon had swallowed the sun, they 
rushed into the area and beat the tom-tom. Their 
accurate science was overmastered by the oldtime 
superstition. In our services and prayer-meetings 
we have a perfect science of trust in God which is 
such a spendid contradiction to the panic we get into 
when the first cloud crosses our sky.—/ohn F. Dud- 
ley, Hinton, W. Va. 


Granite Gone Soft—v. 8. 


And to me they have ascribed but thousands (v. 8). 
In England, in the ‘‘ West Country,” there are gran- 
ite quarries, and also beds of chinaclay. Take upa 
piece of the china clay and ask, ‘‘ What is this?” 
you will hear the answer, ‘‘It was once granite, but 
it is granite gone soft.” So in the degeneration of 
Saul’s character we see the granite gone soft.— W. 
R. Clark, Newchurch, Manchester, Eng. 


To the ‘* Crying-Stone ”’ !—v. 8. 

And Saul was very wroth, and this saying dis- 
pleased him (v. 8). In the yard of Jacob Abbott’s 
country home, a favorite playground for his grand- 
children and their friends, stood a square stone with 
this inscription: ‘‘If any child gets cross and sulky 
and cries, he can go and sit on the ‘crying-stone’ 
just as long as he wants to and cry it out.” So, as 
Dr. Lyman Abbott tells us, whenever a boy or girl 
did sulk the rest of the children would cry out, ‘‘ To 
the crying-stone, to the crying-stone.” Seldom did 
any child care to take advantage of the place pro- 
vided for a cry. There are many grown persons 
who, like Saul of old, have the sulks, and who might 
be cured of their ill-temper by a public crying-stone. 
— The Rev. Tileston F. Chambers, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. From The Youth's Companion. 


The Fate of the Jealous Eagle—v. 9. 

And Saul eyed David from that day (vy. 9). D. L. 
Moody says: ‘‘ There is a fable of an eagle which 
could outfly another, and the other didn’t like it. The 
latter saw a sportsman one day, and said to him: ‘I 
wish you would bring down that eagle.’ The sports- 
man replied that he would if he only had some 
feathers to put into the arrow. So the eagle pulled 
one out of his wing. The arrow was shot, but didn’t 
quite reach: the rival eagle; it was flying too high. 
‘The envious eagle pulled out more feathers, and kept 
pulling them out until he lost so many that he 
couldn't fly, and then the sportsman turned round 
and killed him.’ My friend, if you are jealous, the 
only man you can hurt is yourself.—W. &. Clark, 
Newchurch, Manchester, Eng. 


The Boy Who Thought He Was Driving-—-v. 14. 
Jehovah was with him (v. 14). The story is told 
of a little boy who sat in front of his father and held 
the reins which controlled a restive horse. Unknown 
to him the reins passed around the boy, and were 
also in his father’s hands. ‘The father saw occasion 
to pull one of them. With artless simplicity the child 
turned around, saying, ‘‘ Father, I thought I was 
driving; but I am not, am 1?” Very often, when 
we think we are controlling matters, we are suddenly 
made aware that another mind is planning the 
things which we had ascribed to our own foresight. 
—The Rev. Frank E. Adams, Hunting ville, Quebec. 
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The prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion. 


Why the Stranger was Trusted—v. 16. 

For he went out and came in before them (v. 16). 
A business man alluding to another who was coming 
to the town to start a new enterprise, and to enlist 
people in it, said to a company of his friends, ‘‘I am 
going to take stock in his factory, I believe in the 
man and in his undertaking.” ‘'Tell us how you 
came to believe in the man,” they said. ‘‘I was in 
his town and heard all about him. People who have 
known him always, and know him to be trustworthy, 
told me these things.”—Roy /. Bacon, Albion, N. Y. 
From The Classmate. 
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From the Platform 
" By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR FATHER, we thank thee that thy protect- 
ing care is ever round about thy threatened 
children, Through the midst of dangers 

known and dangers unguessed thou hast led us in 
safety, and we are here to-day to praise and magnify 
thy holy name. And we especially pray thee that 
thou wilt guard us from the danger of yielding to the 
bitterness of jealousy. Oh, how easily may any one 
of us be destroyed by that monster of our own 
making! Protect us, our Father, from the terrible 
ravages of his biting, ruinous presence in our souls, 
and may we be large enough and brave enough to 
rejoice over others’ honors, thus honoring thee and 
escaping the black dishonor of hating others because 
of their loyalty to thee, and their uplifting among 
the sons of men. From meanness and jealousy and 
empty hatred, deliver us, O God, as from deadly 
plagues. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


After the game was over the other day, everybody 
crowded around the winning nine, and cheered for 
them, and at last lifted the captain on the shoulders 
of the crowd and carried him around the field. I 
watched to see what the losing team-would do. Did 
they slink away, sulking and whining? No, indeed! 
You know what they did? Ofcourse! They cheered 
the winners, they shook hands with them, and they 
tramped around the field with the cheering crowd. 
It bg just the healthy, right, and handsome thing 
to do. 

And it was all the better because it was just a bit 
hard to do. It’s always hard to get beaten. And 
then to come up smiling, and congratulate the win- 
ner,—well, that’s the straight, manly thing to do. 

Why can’t we always do that in other things when 
some one gets ahead of us? Jealousy,—bad busi- 
ness, that. Ugly feelings, mean words, sometimes 
blows, grow out of it, like poisonous weeds. 

What can you do about it? Well, be jealous if 
you want to, only be jealous in the old, old meaning 
of the word. I'll set‘it before you: 





JEALOUS OF 
ZEALOUS FOR 
WHICH SHALL | BE? 











Jealous of means misery; Zealous for—and zeal- 
ous is the old, good meaning—means anxious to help, 
to honor, to uphold the one for whom you are zealous, 
for whom you show zeal, eagerness of the right sort. 

We don’t know what Old Testament history might 
have revealed if Saul had been zealous for David in- 
stead of jealous of him. But we do know that there 
are folks right around us whom we can and ought to 
honor without jealousy and with zeal. What we do 
about that will matter in to-day’s history for every 
one of us. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—1 Sam. 18 :6-16 . . . . . Saul tries to kill David 
‘luesday.—1 Sam. I9 : I-12. ° . Saul’s cruel spirit 
Wednesday.—Psalm 7: 1-10. ....... . A sure defence 
Thursday.— Psalm 56... ........ . Bitter enemies 
Friday.—Psalm 57 . ule ish- ses. . Prayer in danger 
| . A refuge 
Sunday.— Matt. 10 : 16-28 . . »- Comfort in persecution 


% 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*God is the refuge of his saints.’ 
** Jesus, Sun and Shield art thou." 


Psalm 131 : 1-3. 
(z95 : 1,2. 283 : 2-3.) 
S< : -76 
‘* Oft in danger, oft in wo."’ i. —< ae tai 
5: 73-76. 252: 1-4. 
‘*O Lamb of God, still keep me."’ Psalm 37 : Et-z5. 
‘* Now from the altar of my heart."’ (50 : 10-13. 77 : I-5.) 
Psalm 31 : 19-24. 
(43 : 1-4. 65 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 25 : 12-16. 
‘* Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah." (94:%,8 §3:2, 2) 


‘** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 
** Rock of ages, cleft for me."’ 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The Rapid Growth of Jealous Hatred in Saul’s Heart 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 18 : 6 to 
19 : 24). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


i lie story of the life of David is full of puzzles to 
the historian who reads closely, but all ver- 
sions agree in the data on which we lay most 
stress, —the attractive personality of David, his splen- 
did exhibition of faith and prowess, the extravagant 
adulation of the people over his deeds, his immediate 
success as an officer, the sudden jealousy of Saul, 
= the means taken by that sovereign to get rid of 
im, 

No more telling indication of Saul’s lack of balance 
could be given than this foolish hatred of David. 
The young man rejoiced over his place at court, was 
truly loyal to Saul his patron, conceived a deep affec- 
tion for Jonathan, Saul's son, and was quite incapa- 
ble of the treachery which Saul supposed he had 
discovered. In David, Saul had a servant who could 
have strengthened his hold upon the people of his 
kingdom. Instead he forced him to become an op- 
ponent and the leader of an opposition. 

There isa charm in the enthusiasms of David at 
this time. He is willing to dare any deed for the 
sake of the rewards he values, as when he saw the 
lion and the bear making havoc with the sheep con- 
fided to his care, or as when he heard the vaunting 
challenge of the gigantic Philistine, he straightway 
forgot his personal danger in an outburst of genuine 
indignation, and rose to the need of the moment. 
When the king gave him a post of peril in his army 
his bravery but added to the luster of his name. 
When by reason of Michal’s afféction for David, Saul 
demanded of him a proof of prowess which would 
make him a marked foe of the dangerous Philistines, 
David rendered double service. 

All these successes on David's part had the effect of 
widening the breach between Saul and the one who had 
become his foremost subject. The king, so perfect phy- 
sically, so lovable in many ways, was consumed with 
jealous rage. Thus was shown the fatal defect in char- 
acter which neutralized his unquestioned ability. His 
jealousy bred suspicion, and this led to such meanness 
and malice and bitter hatred that his inability to 
govern himself, least of all a nation as its king, was 
made only too strikingly evident to all. Saul’s pur- 
suit of David was a continuous exhibition of his de- 
generacy. With every measure taken to drive the 
beloved young leader from his presence and to take 
his life, Saul really added to David's hold upon the 
people and to his own confusion. The people loved 
David more and more, and set their minds upon him 
as a hero and friend and leader. 

Jealousy is a disease, like leprosy. It deadens the 
soul, making it unresponsive to the dictates of judg- 
ment or holiness. Jealousy rarely, if ever, is of posi- 
tive value. It grows out of selfishness and excessive 
pride. It always belittles and weakens both parties. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the Historians” (pp. 
141-143, 154-156) is a very helpful running com- 
mentary on these chapters. For a study of Saul at 
this period read the article, ‘‘Saul,” in the Bible 
dictionaries. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method. } 

It is a question whether the attention of the class 
should center on David or on Saul. The latter is a 
‘*self-unmade ” man. 

The Popular Reception of the Hero. Was this 
laudation extravagant or unnatural ? 

Its Effect Upon Saul. Had Saul any real reason 
for being hurt? 

His Plotting Against David. In what various 
ways did Saul seek to have David put in jeopardy ? 

he Result in David's Case. How did David 
meet Saul’s commands and offers? What was the 
general result ? 

The Value of Jealousy. Does it ever lead to a 
good result ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEExk’s LESSON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What have we been told already regarding Jon- 
athan? 2. When did he and David first meet? 3. 
By what test was Sauls real temper made evident? 
4. What value had the friendship ? 
Boston, 





My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE teacher may ask the girls to notice that when 
the Lord departs from a man his soul is left 
like an empty house into which evil things may 

enter. They may note, too, that the Lord does not 
willingly depart from any man. I wish the girls would 
follow the steps by which Saul was led, first through 
suspicion, then through envy, later through jealousy 
and wrath, tothe intention of murder. His anger 
swiftly became real madness, what we now call emo- 
tional insanity. There is a word in the dictionary 
that you might look up, the word cumulative. Once 
let an evil thought get into the soul and its effect is 
cumulative. Sin is like a poisonous weed that prop- 
agates itself. A third person, Jonathan, is introduced 
into the narrative. Samuel, a good father, had bad 
sons. Saul, himself ignoble, had a noble son, 


—— The two young men, David and Jonathan, . 


oved each other so truly that they were knit together 

in a friendship that nothing could break. Read the 
brave words which Jonathan speaks to his father, 
reminding him that a little while ago he too had 
loved David. Do not forget that when the black 
mood came on Saul, David was brave enough to stay 
by him, and to soothe him with the melody of the 
tuneful harp. The man who could lead thousands 
to battle could sit down in the tent and make music 
to heal a wounded heart. 


‘¢ The bravest are the tenderest, — 
The loving are the daring.’’ 


Saul tried to kill David by smiting him with his 
javelin, and when this fit of fury came, David wisely 
left his presence. ‘There is no reasoning with violent 
insanity. Later, you will notice that Saul sent David 
to the front to take a captaincy, and this was the 
next step toward making David the real king. Two 
lessons stand out in bold relief. The first is that 
Saul did not resist temptation as he should have 
done ; the second, that David, acting in obedience, 
helped to carry out God’s plan. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. How did Saul try to break Jonathan's friendship 
with David? 2. In what way did Jonathan receive his 
father’s complaint? 3. In what place did Jonathan 
meet David? 4. What sign had been arranged before- 
hand between David and Jonathan ? (20: 22). 5. Tell 
the nature of the covenant made between Jonathan 
and David. (v. 15). 6. How strongly did Jonathan 
love David ? (v. 17). 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAVE here a piece of board, nicely planed and all 
smoothed off. Somebody’s put a good deal of work 
on that piece of wood. Is there anything the mat- 

ter with it? Everybody looks it over very carefully— 
and it is pronounced ‘‘O. K."” But wait—it is sug- 
gested that it may not be quite true, or ‘‘ square.” 
How shall we find out? Get a carpenter’s square,— 
sure. And here it is, produced from a bag where it 
has remained hidden up to this time. Now, is it 
square? No, it’s just a Fittle bit off—so little that we 
hardly noticed it until we had a true square there to 
measure it by. 

Now let me make believe we are talking in a 
fable, for in fables wood and iron may be made to 
think and talk. Suppose this piece of wood should 
get downright angry because the carpenter’s square 
was ‘‘true” and it was not. Wouldn’t that be fool- 
ish? The carpenter's square isn't wrong; it’s righ/; 
it’s the wood that is wrong. Why should the thing 
— wrong get angry because some other thing is 
right ? 

But look there at Saul. There was his life all 
fashioned as a king. A good deal of trouble had 
been taken to get Saul right, to make a good king of 
him. But he wasn’t square; and this showed up 
when a true life, that of David, came along. And 
Saul gets thoroughly angry a¢ David, because David 
was living a square life and he wasn’t. 

Very foolish, surely. But it often works that way. 
If a fellow lives so that his life meets the test of God’s 
try-squares a lot of other fellows are going to dis- 
like him. For, don’t you see, their lives are going to 
be clearly out of true when he’s around. 

I’m glad Saul’s anger didn’t bother David. He 
‘*behaved himself wisely "; that means that he just 
went on living ‘‘on the square,” as we say. He 
was wise enough to see that making his life crooked 
wouldn’t straighten Saul’s. What was needed wasa 
change in Saul. 

How about it, fellows? Does the true life of some- 
body else make us uncomfortable ? 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What relation was Saul to Jonathan? 2. What 
did David request Jonathan todo? 3. What request 
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did Jonathan make of David ? (vs. 14, 15.) 4. How 
did Jonathan warn David of danger? 5. What is 
meant in Proverbs 18 : 24? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
a 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ECALL again the motto and flag, ‘‘In God we 
trust.” Who gained a victory over the big 
giant, because he put his trust in the Lord? 

Sing: 
‘*Trust him, trust him, all ye little children,’’ 
What did David carry to help him to gain the vic- 
tory? (17: 40.) Only his staff, sling, and stones. 
How did he use them? What did Goliath carry to 
help him? (17: 45.) A sword, a spear, and a shield. 
How did he expect to use them? Why didn’t he 
have achance? Who helped David to aim straight ? 
If Goliath had. seen the stone coming, he might 
have held his shield in front of his head to protect it. 
Let us draw a shield, and find out what it is for. 
(Draw it, and write ‘* Shield’’ at the bottom.) When 
a soldier held his shield on his arm, he could turn it 
about quickly to ward off the blow of a sword or 
spear. If Goliath trusted in his shield, it didn’t do 
him any good, because David was too quick for him. 
Did David carry any shield? Not upon his arm, 
but he had a better one to trust in. His motto was, 
‘*In the Lord put I mytrust.” Write, ‘* The Lord ’’ 
on the shield. It means the same as our motto, ‘‘In 
God we trust.” (Add God.) Now we will write 
what David found ‘‘the Lord God’’ to be. ‘‘ The 
Lord God is a sun and shield,”—a sun to light his 
way, and a shield to protect himfrom harm. David's 
shield was better than Goliath’s, wasn’t it? Do you 
suppose that he ever needed it again? We shall see. 
God had protected him from Goliath, and the peo- 
le were so proud of his victory that they cheered 
Yavid wherever he went. They even wrote songs 
about him. You remember that Saul wanted him to 
always live in his house, and he loved him like a son. 
Saul had a son, Jonathan, who loved David so much 
that they became true friends, dearer than brothers. 
Jonathan gave him some of his clothes, so that David 
was dressed like a real prince. He behaved so wisely 
that Saul trusted him to do many important things. 





THE LORD GOD 
IS A 
SUN AND SHIELD 











All went well until one day when Saul and David 
were returning from a battle, and the women of 
Israel came out into the streets to greet them with 
singing and dancing. They sang to one another, 
‘*Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands.” Saul became very angry, and began to 
guess the secret that some day David might be king 
in his place. In his heart he began to hate David. 

The very next day Saul’s old trouble returned. 
His mind was worried and he couldn't rest. David 
was called to quiet him by playing ontheharp. (The 
es shows this.) Danger was near, but 

avid didn’t know it. He expected danger when he 
fought the giant. Why should he be in danger be- 
side his friend, King Saul? ‘The Lord looketh on 
the heart,” and he saw that Saul’s heart was full of 
hatred for David. If ever he needed a shield from 
harm it was then. In Saul’s hand was a javelin or 
spear, but David didn’t fear that; but suddenly, 
while David was playing, Saul threw it at him and 
tried to kill him. David dodged out of his way and 
was safe. 

It seems strange, but after that Saul was afraid of 
David, because he knew that ‘‘the Lord was with 
him” (v. 12), and he believed he would be king. He 
sent David away and made him a captain. David 
did his work well, and ‘‘the Lord was with him” 
there (v. 14). Saul knew it, and feared him more 
than ever; but all the people loved David because 
wherever he was he behaved wisely and well. David 
kept on trusting the Lord as his shield to take care of 
him, just as our song teaches us to trust. 


** Let thine Almighty arm 
Closely enfold us ; 
Nothing can hurt or harm 
Whilst thou dost hold us.’’ 


Long afterwards David wrote a song of trust him- 
self which we call the Shepherd Psalm. Perhaps he 
was thinking of the times when he was in such great 
danger from King Saul, as he wrote: ‘‘ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 

(It would be time well spent to prepare shield- 
shaped cards, containing to-day’s text, to give as 
souvenirs to your children. Suggest the same for 
their home-work to be brought next Sunday.) 

Peoria, ILL, 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


What would you do with boys you have been teaching for 
years and who are in a sense unruly, yet you know they love 
you and you love them ? 

Love is the one essential of all Christian work. If 
these boys love you and you love them, as the ques- 
tion indicates, there ought to be no difficulty in secur- 
ing the proper order in I ex class, nor in inducing 
these boys to be interested in the great things you 
desire them to be interestedin. If you let them know 
by your love and loving acts that the one thing above 
all others you desire is that they shall become follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ, and make everything bend to 
producing this result, the chances are you will suc- 
ceed. ‘Boys must be met on their own ground. If 
you will meet with these boys during the week, and 
play with them, the chances are they will behave 
better on Sunday, and it will give you an increasingly 
strong hold upon their lives. You should enter heart- 
ily into their games, and, indeed, into every feature 
of their lives outside of the schoolroom. I am becom- 
ing more and more convinced that the problems of 
discipline are settled between Sundays. 





Do you think a superintendent who gave up smoking, not 
because it was wrong, but because of his position, ought to 
urge the teachers under him to do likewise ? 

If the superintendent referred to did not think 
smoking was wrong, he deserves more credit for giv- 
ing it up than if he did think it was wrong, and like- 
wise he deserves credit for urging others to do the 
same thing for the same reason. The highest right 
of the Christian is the right to give up a right for the 
benefit of others. This is clearly Paul’s teaching. 

I suppose all Christians, including those who smoke, 
hold their own views as to whether smoking is wrong 
or not. I do not use tobacco in any form, and I do 
not like its use in others, but many of the godliest 
men, and I am free to say one of the godliest women, 
I ever knew, smoked. 

This is no argument for smoking. I heartily wish 
there were none of it 1n the world, for it does a great 
deal of harm to many. ‘The point I seek to make is 
that sometimes the best way to convince tobacco- 
users that they ought not to indulge in that habit is 
not to argue that it is necessarily and invariably 
wrong in itself. I do not and would not smoke, not 
because I think it a sin for me to smoke, but because 
I would not wish to set the example for anybody else 
to whom it might do harm, Certainly the superin- 
tendent you refer to is to be commended for giving 
up smoking because he was a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. 


Are the methods of the Anti-Saloon League to be com- 
mended by the Sunday-school ? 

All sane, well directed efforts by the Anti-Saloon 
League, or any other association whose purpose is to 
do away with the saloon, are to be commended by 
the Sunday-school. The business of the Sunday- 
school, however, in all matters relating to the great 
temperance problem of the day is foundation work. 
The Sunday-school should create a temperance senti- 
ment. It should train the boys and girls to be total 
abstainers by giving them correct views as to the 
evils of intemperance and the blessings of temper- 
ance. They should be given broad ideas on this sub- 
ject. It is a great thing to induce a boy to sign the 
ety, for his own sake. Itis a greater thing to give 

im the conception that the Kingdom of Christ can 
never come into the world in its fulness while whisky 
has the power it has to-day. With this broader view 
he will become a broader man, and, while being a 
total abstainer himself, will be a great power in the 
community for bringing to pass the desired results. 

Without the teaching of the Sunday-school none of 
the temperance organizations would have the best 
material to work with. The Sunday-school is a 
mighty ally to every one of them, and this is its 
place. It does not, and should not, exploit any poli- 
tical party as the channel through which the blessings 
of temperance are to come, but rather to create a 
world-wide temperance sentiment upon which alone 
all temperance structures can be safely erected. The 
Sunday-school is the greatest temperance association 
in the world. It has done more, and is doing more 
to-day, to dispel the evil clouds from the land than 
any and all strictly temperance organizations com- 





bined. It welcomes them all; it helps them all, and- 


makes them possible and effective. 























LESSON FOR AUGUST 16 (x Sam. 18 : 6-16) 








With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 





The Nearer and Farther East is a composite text- 
book in the study of missions, by Samuel W. Zwemer, 
F. R. G. S., and the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D. It 
deals both entertainingly and instructively with Siam, 
Burma, and Korea, and is well fortified for use in the 
class-room by good maps, marginal notes, chrono- 
logical tables, hints for leaders, index, etc. The vol- 
ume is compact and luminous. (7he Nearer and 
Farther East. New York: Macmillan. s0ceuts, net.) 


Old Testament History is an English text-book 
narrating events ‘‘for the most part in the words of 
the Bible,” and so furnished with maps, index, sum- 
maries, marginal notes, footnotes, side-heads, and 
brief explanatory suggestions, as to make the text 
self-explanatory to a very uncommon degree. By 
art of the devices above noted, and by omissions and 
condensations, the bulk of the volume is greatly re- 
duced, and the substance of the Old Testament is 
made much more readable than when offered in the 
conventional form. It is an excellent text-book for 
classes. (Old Testament History. By George Car- 
ter, M.A. New York: Henry Froude; Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 25.) 


The Deity of Jesus Christ According to the 
Gospel of John, with its twenty-six short chapters, 
its progressive argument, its acuteness of original 
inquiry, its use of the inductive method, its six useful 
appendices tabulating key-words, the names of Jesus 
and the evangelist’s successive testimonies, and with 
its indexes, is happily much more like a text-book (an 
inviting one, too) than any former work on this theme. 
The author shows skill, and his book cannot fall to 
prove useful both in private study and in Bible classes. 
(The Deity of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel 
Foye By S. W. Pratt, D.D. The Sunday School 
Times Company. 50 cents, net, postpaid.) 


The Gospel of St. John, one of a series of com- 
mentaries issued under the common title The West- 
minster New Testament, and edited by Principal 
A. E. Garvie, D.D., is brief, lucid, novel in form 
and arrangement, and quite trustworthy, is furnished 
with a good introduction, map, and index, and is 
signally free from waste matter—inapt discussions, 
extended homilies, etc. The comments are terse, 
vivacious, devout, sagacious, and pregnant with apt 
suggestion, as might be expected from the celebrated 
author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Christian Experience.” 
In form, stvle, and material the book conforms closely 


to pedagogical requirements. (Zhe “ of St. 
John. By the Rev. Henry W. Clark. ew York: 
Revell. 75 cents, net; postage, 5 cents.) 





Interpretation in Athletic Terms.—Paul chose to 
exhort in language that was embellished with phrases 
referring to the athletic contests of his day, and many 
an exhorter since has reveled in the genius which 
the apostle displayed in his selection. ‘The Gospel 
in Athletic Phrases,” by R. A. Waite, Jr., uses the 
language of modern athletics to drive home Scripture 
truth. Each study consists of six paragraphs, with 
a free use of Scripture references, and a seventh 
paragraph styled ‘Individual Coaching.” For in- 
stance, a study is entitled, ‘‘Speed to Burn.” The 
Individual Coaching at the end of the study is this: 
‘* Lowell said, ‘My life shall be a challenge, not a 
truce!’ Are you saying the same?” The book is 
richly suggestive. Many of the phrases are peculiar 
to certain definite forms of athletics; but a speaker 
who addresses an average crowd of college athletes 
or gymnasium enthusiasts, using these illustrations, 
will have no need of an interpreter. (New York: 
Y. M. C. A. Press. 40 cents, cloth; 25 cents, paper.) 


Missions Striking Home.—A service to all the 
churches has been rendered by Secretary Joseph 
Ernest McAfee of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions by his group of addresses, which he calls 
Missions Striking Home. The two strongest marks 
of the book are breadth and intensity, qualities rarely 
united in the treatment of such themes. The author 
believes in the country, its high level of character, 
its unexampled diffusion of prosperity, and its great 
vocation in the Kingdom. He regards it as a great 
organism, which must be redeemed in its entireness 
by Christian effort. He looks forward to a time when 
the Christian gospel will be brought to bear upon its 
people with such efficacy as will make wealth an ele- 
ment of spiritual efficiency, instead of a snare to the 
unwary. And he invokes, in the spirit of Lyman 
Beecher seventy years ago, the united efforts of the 
settled and established parts of the land to carry all 
the institutions and influences of American Christian- 
ity into those which are filling up from older dis- 
tricts and from Europe. A breezy, hopeful spirit 
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breathes through the whole book, and the reader 
closes it with a deeper sense of what is to be done, 
and a large confidence in taking up his share. (Re- 
vell. 75 cents.) 


The Schwenkfelders.—The little denomination 
called Schwenkfelders, comprising abaut two hun- 
dred and fifty families, exhibit their devotion to the 
memory and works of their founder in employing 
Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, former president of the 
Hartford Seminary, to collect and publish Schwenk- 
felder’s voluminous works and correspondence, The 
first volume has appeared of the Corpus Schwenk- 
feldianorum, and presents a very handsome appear- 
ance. It contains sevenof the author’s earlier tracts 
and letters, with very full comments, historical, the- 
ological, and philological. Dr. Hartranft regards 
Schwenkfeld as pointing out The Middle Way in the 
theology of the Reformation, and as anticipating 
many of the ideas which have attained currency in 
later times. Schwenkfelder certainly displayed a 
more irenic spirit than did his contemporaries, not 
excepting Luther; and it is in harmony with this 
that he opposed intolerance and persecution in every 
shape. e was a very noble man and a true Chris- 
tian; and his writings always tend to foster Christian 
life in their readers, whatever may be true of some 
of their doctrinal peculiarities. One of these has a 
curious interest for the church of to-day. He held 
that the humanity of our Lord was not a creature, 
but eternal and divine, although first manifested in 
the Virgin Birth. This interpretation of 1 Corinthi- 
ans 15 : 47 has been favored by some writers among 
the ‘;Plymouth” Brethren. (Norristown, Pa.: The 
Board ot Publication of the Schwenkfelder Church. 
$7.) 





Worth Repeating | 





Work and Habits 


From an address delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Indianapolis, by Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


LL the happiness this life affords is found in 
three things: First, a true relation to God; sec- 
ond, the care of other people; third, the doing 

with all your might work which you love todo. There 
is no true and lasting happiness possible from any 
other source. Neglect God, care nothing for other 
people, despise your work; and wealth will buy you 
nothing but misery—power will bring you nothing 
but heartache. Build your life upon these three 
foundations and you build your house upon a rock. 
Build your life on disbelief in God, on selfishness to 
others, on hatred of your own work,—and you build 
your house upon the sand. 

Every man can be in love with his work if he will 
always think of how well he can do that work and 
not how easily he can doit. Let every one of us as 
we go about our daily tasks keep saying to himself 
every moment: ‘‘I_ am going todo my work so well 
to-day that to-night I will congratulate myself upon 
it.” That is the way to get others to congratulate 
you upon it. Win your own intelligent approval in 
the doing of your work, and you will aiso win the hon- 
est approval of your fellow-men. 

Never say to yourself that your work is too hard; 
say to yourself instead, ‘‘I will do it so well that the 
very doing of it will make it easy,” and never forget 
that the only real way to do your work easily is to 
do it well. Never pity yourself. Self-pity begins a 
sickness of the soul from which few recover. 

Never wait for emergencies to call out the might 
within you. Realize your assets every day. God 
has made an investment in every one of us. Shall 
we go to him when our life is done, giving him no 
return upon that investment ? When he invested in 
you, he meant that you should pay him dividends in 
the betterment of the-world and helpfulness to your 
fellow-men. You can do this only by your best 
work, 

The second practical rule for doing good work 
yourself is to appreciate and praise the good work of 
others. Never envy anybody. Jealousy destroys 
efficiency. The man who spends his strength envy- 
ing the good work of another man will have little 
strength left to do good work himself. Get the habit 
of happiness over other people's success. Practise 
praising the work of others. It will make your fel- 
low-man happy, but it will make you happier than it 
makes him. It will encourage him, but it will en- 
courage you more. 

In public life when a man, whether friend or enemy, 
makes a good fight for a good law or against a bad 
one, or takes a stand for righteousness, or delivers an 
effective speech for a noble cause, I make it a point 
to praise that man not only to the world and to him- 
self, but to praise him in the secret councils of my 
own soul. I do this as a matter, first, of justice, and, 
second, of my own spiritual and moral strengthen- 
ing. When in my own conscience as well as to other 
people I praise that man’s achievement, I have 
made my mind and soul stronger for doing my own 
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} wed, I have fortified my spirit for making my own 
ghts. 

But if in my heart I hate him for having done this 
thing well, I have weakened myself for the doing of 
my own tasks; I have lessened my own courage for 
the battles I must wage. The man who secretly 
envies the good work of a fellow-man secretly de- 
spises himself. Jealousy of a fellow-workman means 
paralysis of your own powers. I said that I praise 
good work, whether done by friend or enemy: but if 
any man is my enemy, he must do all the hating, for 
I am too busy to be anybody’s enemy. I have no 
time for hatred. 

Rules for good work fail without good habits. 
Good habits are the physical basis of good work, 
just as love of the work is its soul. Ruskin says that 
no immortal work has been done in the world since 
tobacco was discovered. Of course this is not true, 
but the meaning behind it is true. Noman can be 
at his best whose brain is inflamed by drink or whose 
nerves are shaken by narcotics. And you must be 
at your best. More and more other men are deter- 
mining to be at their best. If every man is not at 
his best, it is his own fault. 

In one of Maeterlinck’s wonderful stories he tells of 
a powerful man of ‘the middle ages who conceived 
great plans and executed them, but always with dif- 
ficulty. Frequently he almost failed, and succeeded 
only by superhuman effort. Finally he found that a 
secret enemy was always working against his most 
careful plans, neutralizing his most strenuous exer- 
tions. As the years passed he determined to find 
and destroy this enemy. Life was not worth living 
with this hidden foe forever circling him with diffi- 
culties. One evening he went out for a walk. He 
saw another man approaching him. By that strange 
instinct which warns us of danger, he knew that this 
man was his lifelong enemy. He resolved to kill 
him. As he approached, he observed that this man 
wore a mask. But conscious that this was the an- 
tagonist of his life, he said as they met: ‘‘ You are 
the man who from my youth ’til now has been pur- 
suing me, thwarting me, almost defeating me. I 
mean to kill you, but I will give you a chance for 
your life. Draw and defend yourself.” The stranger 
said as he drew his sword, ‘‘I am at your service, 
but first see who it is that you would fight.” He re- 
moved his mask, and the man stood before himself. 

This fable is true of every one of us. More—as his 
own enemy a man multiplies himself. Where you 
think an enemy has injured you, look closely and 
nine times out of ten, you will find yourself in some 
evil guise. But oftenest you will find yourself in the 
form of your habits. 

If there is any evil in us, bad habits will develop 
it. And there is evil in allof us. Put your strength 
to the test, but never your weakness. Dare to try 
the apparently impossible tasks if they are tasks for 
good; never fear failure-—all the world loves a good 
loser; and when you fail in the right, your defeat is 
only the beginning of final victory. But fly from the 
easiest thing that is wrong; no man knows how far 
he can withstand it. And remember that we never 
get so old that the seeds of wickedness will not sprout 
and grow and bear the fruit of ruin, if watered and 
nourished by bad habits. 

Day by day civilization is demanding more of each 
one of us—more that is pure and strong. Twentieth 
century society tolerates no weakness, no taint in 
individual worker. To-day every man must be above 
suspicion. Each one of us must be proof against 
calumny. Everybody is lied about—sometimes by 
envy, sometimes by ignorance. Never resenta false- 
hood about yourself—after all, it is a test of your 
reputation. Let your life, not pve! words, be your 
rebuke of slander. No man of bad habits can do 
good work. Every man’s work speaks for him or 
against him. Be superior to slander by doing well 
your work day in and day out, and remember that 
perfect habits are necessary to perfect work. 

No man with bad habits can do much work of any 
kind, or any work of a good kind. Look at a man’s 
work if you would know his habits. A man’s habits 
are known by the work he does. The suresf way, 
but one, of keeping your habits clean is to carefully 
watch the beginnings of bad habits. For a bad habit 
has a velvet foot. It steals upon one softly unawares. 
First it charms, next masters, then destroys you. In 
the moral philosophy which I studied in college this 
illustration was given: ‘t Neglect your conscience for 
only two weeks and it begins to disappear; obey its 
faintest whisper for two weeks and it becomes as 
delicate as a woman’s blush.” 

But the supreme enemy of bad habits is religion. 
The man who in his heart of hearts as well as in 
his daily walk believes and practises the Christian 
faith, is helped by a power outside of himself and 
above himself. His whole moral being is vitalized. 
I do not pretend to say this so much from experience, 
—I wish I might,—but I do say it with all my might 
from observation. The wisdom of Aurelius, Epic- 
tetus, Confucius, is a tonic to the soul; but the words 
of Jesus are life itself. As a mere matter of practi- 
cal success in life, as a mere method of making the 
most out of himself, I would rather have a son, 
brother, or friend become a thorough-going Christian 
than to have any other single good fortune come to 
him. 
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Wait— 
and 
Watch 


The most impor- 
tant book for Sun- 
day-school teach- 
ers published in 
a score of years,— 


what is it’ 


% 


You don’t know, 
yet; but we be- 
lieve we do. We 
are going to an- 
nounce its title, 
its authors (noone 
person could have 
made it), and the 
remarkable story 
of its making, in 
an early issue. It 
will be ready for 
your work of the 
fall and winter. 


% 


Ask yourself 
what the teachers 
in your Sunday- 
school most need. 


This book will 
meet that need. 

Are you inter- 
estedr 

Watch for the Announcement 


The Sunday School Times Co, 
° 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Learning the Language of Birds an? Animals 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


By Charles McIlvaine, Author of ‘One Thousand American 
Fungi,”’ ‘‘ Outdoors, Indoors and Up the Chimney,”’ etc. 








N THE wonderful days of ‘*‘ Once upon a 
Time,’’ the Fairy books tell us that the 
birds, frogs, bears, animals of all sorts 

were interesting talkers and loved gossip 
quite as well as the boys, girls, and grown 
persons who talked to them. The Fairy 
| books say, too, that when a cruel Fairy pun- 
ished any one she did not like she did so by 
changing the person into a bird or beast of 
some sort. The whatever-it-was at once 
traveled about, telling the sad story to who- 
ever would listen. Fairy stories are not 
true, but they are pretty and pleasant to 
think about.’ Often they help us to see the 
good and beauty and real fairylike part of 
our comrades and teachers and friends. 

They do teach us one great truth ; that 
| truth is, that in ‘*Once upon a Time’’ birds 
| and animals talked and were understood and 
were talked to. They do talk and they are 
| understood and talked to in the Now, which 

we think we know a good deal about. I 

hear, or think I hear, lots of people big and 
little, exclaim: ‘* Phew, what are you giving 
| us, anyhow!’’ Let us see. 

Spoken words are sounds which have a 
meaning. Any sound which has a meaning 
is the same as a word, The quick, sharp 
locomotive whistle tells us to keep off 
the track. The engineer uses the whistle 





because it is louder than he can shout. 
Every sound has a meaning of some 
sort—even the creaking of our shoes. The 


more sounds we understand the more words 
we know. 

In exactly the same way we can learn a 
great deal of the talk of animals, especially 
when they talk tous. With your eyes shut, 
you know from the tone of your cat’s miaou 


or to open the door for her, or to get off her 
tail. She has many other words you under- 
stand perfectly. Listen to her low sweet 
talk with her kittens. You will notice that 
what you thought were sounds exactly alike 
are seldom exactly alike. They vary quite 
as much as those a mother uses to her baby. 
Of course a cat talks cat to cat; a dog, dog 





| 
| 


you not talk to her? And do you not think 
she understands? Does she not talk to 
you? And do you not understand ? 


The Words of the Dogs 


I had a noble Scotch collie in the West 
Virginia mountains, whose parents were sent 
to me me by the Earl of Cassillis. I called 
him Roi,—short for Ze Roi de Montagne, 
meaning King of the Mountains. He was 
king, too, I rode over the wild ravines and 
mountain trails many miles each day. Roi 
was always with me. He was my companion. 
He watched my horse, when I left her to 
browse, while I visited the timber choppers. 





He took good care of her. When I was | 
ready to mount again, I called. He barked 
in answer, telling me where to find him. If 
I called him to bring my horse to me, he 
brought her. I carefully studied and noted | 
one hundred and twenty-three sounds which | 
Roi made, that I perfectly understood. He | 
understood very much that I said, even when 
I was talking to persons. 

The mountain hunters know by the barks 
of their dogs whether they are tracking a 
deer, fox, bear, rabbit, coon, opossum, pole- 
cat, and just what animal they have treed or 
holed. My dog, when I write, tells me that 
he knows where there is a rat I can help him 
get. I goto help him, and usually get it. I 
sit at my desk, and by his bark know which | 
of the neighbors is coming, or friends who | 
have been here, or strangers; whether a 
strange dog is in sight, or an animal is where 
it ought not to be, a boat coming to my 
landing, a buzzard marauding upon my 
premises, For intimate friends, even coming 


| at a distance, he has a peculiar joyous cry. 
whether she asks you for something to eat, | 


to dog; a horse, horse to horse ; a chicken, | 
chicken to chicken, just as aGerman talks Ger- | 


man to a German, 


| How My Cats Talk 


When one of my Angora cats has kittens, 
I always have the nursery basket under my 


desk where I can hear the sweet talk and | 


watch the loving caresses of mother and 
kittens. If I call to any one in the house, 
or make any unusual noise, the mother cat 
| gives a cross low growl. The kittens in- 
stantly keep perfectly quiet. She has told 
| them to do sé. She looks and listens in- 
tently, on guard to see what is the matter, 
Often in riding along mountain trails in 
West Virginia, [ have seen razorback sows, 
standing, silently, near my path. About one 
of these mother pigs would be from ten to 
fifteen white, pink-nosed, bright-eyed little 
pigs, eying my approach, without a wink. 
Suddenly she would give a short, warning 
grunt. Every little pig would disappear as 
| if by magic. There would bea slight rustle, 
| then, look as I might, from my horse, I could 
| 

| 





not see a pig, until 1 detected pink noses 
here and there, sticking up from under the 
| forest leaves. The mother had said: 
‘* Danger, hide, quick.’? Whenever I heard 
that grunt, I knew little pigs were told to 
hide, whether I saw the mother and pigs or 
not. Our North American Indians use a 
| grunt for a great many meanings. I have 
| heard the great actor—Joseph Emmet—re- 
peat the little word, ‘‘ Yes,’’ twenty-three 
times, each time with a different meaning. 
See how many times you can say the word, 
| each time telling a different thing. 

| These little changes of sound are what give 
| 

| 





many meanings to the few sounds that most 
animals use. The Chinese and North 
American Indian languages contain but few 
j words. Yet these words, sounded high or 
low, long or short, and with very slight 
| changes, give a great many meanings, just as 
our word ‘‘ Yes’’ does. 
You probably know twelve words your cat 
uses. How many of your words besides 
‘** Hiss’? do you think your cat knows? Do 





How much of your dog’s talk do you know ? 

Chickens are great talkers and easily under- 
stood. The rooster has his crow,—its tone 
tells whether it tells the time, or is exulta- 
tion, or is a challenge to battle. His alarm 
cries tell of a hawk soaring high, or darting 
near, or of other dangers, for each a different 
note (word). On hearing it, all the chickens 
run to cover, 

The mother hens use words to call their 
little ones to shelter, to follow, to division of 


food, to scold. Twenty-seven old hen words 
are familiar tome. How many are familiar 
to you? 


Feathered Conversationalists 


For many years the language of birds has | 
interested me. There is no bird dictionary, | 
so I have to learn from the birds themselves. | 
Catbirds are good teachers—the song of the | 
male is ene of the very finest of American | 
birds. The catbird is a cousin to the mock- | 
ing-bird. He has often deceived me when | 
imitating the calls and songs of other birds. 
When he is doing this, Ae zs talking the talk | 
of other birds; he has learned their language, 
exactly as I have learned his. 1 know his 
song of joy, his calls to his mate, his scolding | 
at a dog or cat, his alarm cries. I can tell, 
with my back to him, when he sees one of 
my cats or my dog. The petulant cry of a | 
cat, which both male and female utter, and | 
which many persons dislike, is the bird’s cry 
of alarm. Something is wrong. One can 
soon learn from the words of a catbird | 
whether peace and jollity, or dissatisfaction 
is with him. A pair have a nest on an apple- | 
tree close by my window. I understand a 
great deal of their talk. They are tale- 
bearers on the cats. 

The robin has its lusty love words, and its 
words of fright, surprise, indignation. Every 
one knows when the English sparrows are 
quarreling without going to the window. 

The crow, in flight, has several calls. 
When nesting, the flight calls are entirely 
different from those at other times. When 
chasing a hawk they taunt him with all sorts 
of names. Tame crows talk all the time, 
and are very amusing. I think 1 would 
rather know crow talk than any other bird 
talk. They are so earnest and look so wise. 

The Jenny wren has a great reputation as 
a scold. And she cam scold. I have wanted 
to be a great many things (for a while), but I 
never have wanted to bea Mr. Wren. When 
in a good humor the wren song is particularly 
sweet, though there is a nervousness about it. 





| on the package. 
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Ducks jabbera lot. One who understands 
them can tell whether they are waddling in 
procession, or bobbing their heads in family 
council, or scattering from an enemy, or 
waiting to be fed. 

Your favorite horse tells you how glad he 
is to see you, or whether he wants a drink, 
or that it is feed time, or that a crony of his 
is in sight. 

The mother cow talks to her calf most 
lovingly. If it is taken from her, her words 
of mourning are plain, her calls are painful. 
If she is off in the pasture, and her little one 
in the stable, does she not tell you plainly, 
and to be heard for miles, that she wants it 
to come to her, or to get home to it? 

Have you ever heard a pair of whippoor- 
wills, sitting side by side, seeming to have no 
legs, talking low and lovingly to each other ; 
or the Bob Whites chattering to their pretty 
flock as they dart out of your way amid the 
roadside bushes ? 

The dots and dashes, stops and intervals, 
of the Katydid and cricket may be as many 
signals as sound the words of a telegraph in- 
strument. The buzz of a fly on a window- 
pane tells you it is a prisoner; the buzz of a 
mud-wasp tells you that it is busy at its ma- 
sonry; even the coming cry of the mosquito 


| moves your hand for a whack at it. 


Watch, listen, study, put this and that to- 
gether. You will soon learn to know what 


| the birds and animals say; you can even 


learn to talk back. The study is pleasant, 
the companionship is improving, you need 


| never be one bit lonely, and these friends 


whom you learn to talk with will never say, 
**Oh, do be quiet !”’ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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For the Welfare of the Child 


oe O ROUSE the whole community to a 
T sense of its duty and _ responsi- 
bility to the blameless, dependent, 
and neglected children, because there is no 
philanthropy which will so speedily reduce 
our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, re- 
duce the expense of institutions for corréc- 
tion and reform,’’ is the laudable aim of the 
National Congress of Mothers, of which 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff of 3418 Baring Street, 
Philadelphia, is president. 

Associate memberships, open to every 
person interested in promoting the welfare 
of children, are $2 a year. This includes a 
subscription to The National Congress of 
Mothers Magazine. This publication is 
issued monthly at fifty cents a year, and 
teems with instructive articles and news that 
should be familiar to every parent. Edward 
W. Mumford, 147 North toth Street, Phila- 
delphia, is the publisher. 








A Food Drink 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 


A lady doctor writes : 

‘*Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of 
the enjoyment daily obtained from my 
morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

‘*‘T began to use Postum 8 years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because 
coffee, which I dearly loved, made my 
nights long weary periods to be dreaded 
and unfitting me for business during the 


| day. 


‘*On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as suggested 
As I had always used 
‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my Pos- 
tum so. It looked good, was clear and 
fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see 
the cream colorit as my Kentucky friend 
always wanted her coffee to look—‘ like 
a new saddle.’ 

‘Then I tasted it critically, and I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum 
in taste and effect, and am yet, being a 
constant user of it all these years. 

‘‘T continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like Postum 
in place of coffee, and receive benefit 
from its;use. I have gained weight, can 
sleep and am not nervous.” ‘: There’sa 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears fromtime totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

















LESSON FOR AUGUST 16 (: Sam. 18 : 6-16) 
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How to Improve Your Class 





Some Things to Avoid 


Being late. 

Being unprepared. 

Conducting a class without a program, 

The bell. 

Wasting time over trifles. 

Irreverence. 

Impatience. 

Unnatural voice or manner. 

Unnecessary talking (to class or others), 

Coarse expressions. 

Scolding or threatening. 

Telling children they are ‘* bad.”’ 

Dressing in class (as putting on gloves, 
hat, etc., while teaching). 

Keeping windows closed. 

Candy-eating and gum-chewing (on part of 
children). 

Children leaving the room unnecessarily 
(without permission). 

Mischievous boys on back seat. 

Asking ‘*‘ What was last Sunday’s lesson 
about ?”’ 

Beginning the review without something to 
recall it. 

Asking ‘* What is to-day’s lesson about? ”’ 

Spending too much time over the ‘*‘ point 
of contact ’’ (introduction). 

Having no definite aim in teaching. 

Making more than one point. 

Using illustrations that do not help. 

Teaching different writers’ lessons in the 
same lesson (one after the other). 

Using a quarterly while teaching. 

Allowing the mind to wander while, teach- 
ing. 

Having no home-work for scholars, 

Using the same exercises and methods— 
without any change. 

Thinking there is nothing to be learned 
from other schools.—/berfine Robertson, 
Washington. D. C. 


% 
Getting Hold of a Boys’ Class 


ISS SAUNDERS came to me last night 
after meeting, and said she was dis- 
couraged with her class of boys; she 

wished I would tell her how to manage them. 
She spent hours on her lesson preparation, 
she told me, but it seemed to n» purpose. 
She looked with envy upon my class,—how 
had I gained my success ? 
bonny set,— bright, manly, lovable. Six 
years ago they were very much like hers, 
I tried to give her what help and encourage- 


ment I could in the few minutes we stood 
there; there was not time for the whole 
story. But I have been thinking it over 


since, and remembering what it has all cost. 
I have made many mistakes, which no one 
sees but the Master, but I have tried my 
very best, and put my whole heart into the 
work, 

They were from twelve to fourteen years 
old when I took them,—just the age of hers 
now. There was a round dozen of them— 
and Paul made thirteen. Each separate boy 
meant a separate individuality to learn, and 
all in the active mood, I never dreamed of 
taking them all; the class was put into my 
hands—‘‘ for a few Sundays,’’ until I could 
decide which of them I wanted to keep. 
While I was deciding, I was suddenly called 
away for several weeks without even a chance 
to bid them good-by. Of course that 
opened the way for me to write to them, and 
I have kept up the habit ever since, when- 
ever I have left them. By the time I re- 
turned, the question of ‘‘ which’’ had some- 
how dropped out of sight, and I kept them 
all. 

The next step was calling on them, so that 





Well, they are a | 


| and Don absent. 








I could find out what their mothers and their | 


homes were like. It isn’t enough to call on 
your boys when they are sick,—they are 
liable not to get sick, and you lose just’ so 
much time in getting acquainted with them. 
I found in my calling a varied assortment of 
homes, but there was one thing alike in 
them all—a welcome. I felt as if I had 


Then I began to keep a class record—a 
sort of weekly diary. I think that must have 
been an original plan, for I don’t remember 
hearing of any other like it. Every Monday 
morning—and sometimes between times—I 
sized up my Sunday work: how many were 
there, how they behaved, just who were ab- 


sent, how the lesson went, with any com- 
ments and items of interest that presented 
themselves.- ‘The record has been both in- 
teresting and helpful to me. It has kept me 
level-headed, mindful of my failures, and not 
too conceited over my successes, It has re- 
minded me of my good resolves, and shown 
up my weak points. The entries run some- 
thing like this : 

‘*Tom restless and careless, 
him after Sunday-school. Dave good. I 
like Dave. Paul absent,—guess he must 
have something to read, 

‘* Jim came down last night. Gave hima 
Bible and some good advice. He needs 
bracing badly,—falls into temptation as the 
sparks fly upward. It does take for a boy’s 
training unlimited faith, unlimited hope, un- 
limited love, and as much patience as the 
other three put together. Season with judg- 
ment, and apply constantly, 

‘**Went to the Sunday-school picnic day 
before yesterday. Tom stayed with me most 
of the day, and I saw considerable of Paul 
and Rob, I actually began to get acquainted 
with Rob, and he «behaved himself like a 
gentleman. I believe I can like him, and 
it’s worth all the day cost ine to be sure of 
that fact. So I feel as if it had paid. 

‘**Communion Sunday. Don on. hand 
and Phil. Itseems as if something had come 


Spoke to 
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any seeming irreverence or boyish roughness 
of expression, but to be a lady under all 
circumstances, and to treat them like the 
gentlemen she is aiming to help them to be- 
come. 

And even this is not all. It means being 
ready, with a cheerful face, to receive a 
call from any of the boys ‘‘ from early morn 
till dewy eve,’’ no matter whether it inter- 
feres with her work or her plans or not, in- 
viting them as a class to her own house often 
enough to make them feel thoroughly at 
home there. It means lending them books 
to read, talking sensibly with them about 
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Good Use of Vacation Records 


OME schools have found the use of the 
Vacation Record Blank, printed for the 
purpose, very effective in securing the 

attendance of absent scholars upon Sunday- 
school sessions away from home. But why 
not use these to a greater extent among the 
younger ones? Children are more likely to 
care for such things as these, to remember 
them, and to insist upon having a chance to 
use them. Parents may be entreated to take 
the little ones to Sunday-school somewhere, 
in order to have these blanks filled out ready 





their work, and being able to help them with 
their school lessons, It means to read the 
newspapers in order to discuss with them 
the day’s questions, and to be able to hold up 
her own end of the argument; to be inter- 
ested in whatever interests them, including 
football and politics, It means hearing con- 
fidences and giving sympathy, going crabbing 
with one, rowing with another, and walking 
with a third. In short, it means to cultivate 
a personal friendship with each individual 
boy,—to love him and show him that she 
loves him in spite of his faults ; to fairly live 
in his life, and keep track of him day by day, 
ready at any time to say the word that will 
help him nearer Christ. 

Does Miss Saunders desire success enough 
to pay the price, I wonder? Or will it cost 
more of time and thought, of labor and 
prayer, than she is willing to give ? 
she should stand aside, and pray that the 
Lord who gave his life for these boys will 
send a teacher who will care for their souls 
in his own way of leadership and loving min- 





between Don and me. That won’t do; must 
find out what it And Guy—oh! isn’t 
there anything in the world but a bicycle 
that will touch his heart ? 

** Guy came round last night and borrowed 
some reading-matter. Think he must be 
waking up. 

‘* This hasn’t been asatisfactory day. Tom 
bewitched, Dave obstinate, Guy careless, 
Rob declared, ‘ Our lives 
are our own; we belong to ourselves.’ 
‘Tried to revise his ideas, but am afraid I did 
not choose the right words. 

‘*Had a twilight talk with Tom. I love 
the child, but his waywardness tries me. 

‘*Full class to-day, and they behaved 
nicely. Wonder if it was my new fall gown ! 

‘* New-year’s Day. Jack and Harry joined 
the church. Newscholar, whom I like. 
is a Christian, too. 

‘*T feel a great deal better than I dida 
week ago. Eight boys there. Review les- 
son, and it went better than any other review 
I ever had, I had the boys ask me ques- 
tions, which always seems to work well. 

‘* Have asked them all to my house for the 
evening to-morrow night. 

‘* Had a talk about cigarette-smoking with 
Phil. 

‘I think he might have had the grace to 
behave himself one Sunday at least. But 
I’|l pray some more and try some more, and 
keep right on praying and smiling and loving 
with God’s help. 

‘*T believe Guy could be loved into shape, 


is. 


after all, only it must be every bit genuine, | 


not ‘ from a sense of duty.’ 

‘*Don has decided for Christ. 
God! 

‘* Phil said he had worried all night. 
suggested that praying would do more good 
than worrying. 
pray; it was all he could do to say his 
prayers!’ Three more are to join the church 
at the next communion, 

‘* The girl question creeps in now, and the 
question of behavior seems to retire a little 
into the background, 

**On top of the ‘ miserable failure’ comes 
a letter from Paul, who says I first led him 
to Christ and to a better life. Things do 
average !”’ 

Studying the lesson, enforcing order in 
the class, writing letters, calling, keeping a 
diary,—if this were all, but it is only a be- 
ginning. A teacher, I find, must not only 


Thank 


| keep order; she must set the example of 


regular attendance, systematic giving, rever- 
ence in prayer-time,—not even lifting her 
head to give a much-needed reproof,—and 
participation in the service. She must be an 


. | object-lesson in all-round Christian living, — 
made a friend of every mother—you have to. | 


‘* Whole-hearted, true-hearted, faithful, and 
loyal,’’— 

ready to give up questionable amusements, 

even if she is sure they will not harm her 

personally ; warranted to keep her temper 

and her nerves serene under the strongest 

sort of provocation, not to be shocked at 


He 


He replied that he ‘ couldn’t | 


| istry. A boy does truly need unlimited faith, 
unlimited hope, unlimited love, and enough 
patience to balance the other three. But his 
manhood will be worth the outlay.—Loé¢ie 
| £. Street, East Haven, Conn, 
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Class Advertising 


HE Friendly Class of the Allston, Mas- 
sachusetts, Congregational 
school had a few vacant chairs which 

it seemed a pity not to have filled. So space 
was bought in the advertising columns of the 
local paper and filled for one month as 
follows : 





ENJOY A TOUR IN EGYPT 


with the 


FRIENDLY CLASS 
of the 


ALLSTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Quint Avenue 


Every Sunday, from 12 to 1, this cor- 
dial hand-shaking company follows Jo- 
seph, Jacob, Israel, and Moses in Egypt, 
by the use of the stereopticon and some 
of the finest views ever made of the pyra- 
mids, palm groves, temples, obelisks, the 
Nile, and all the attractive features of 
this fascinating old land. West balcony- 
room. Everybody cordially welcomed. 
No personal questions. Warm, home- 
like atmosphere. Those not connected 
with other Sunday-school classes can 
never know how much they will enjoy 
this Sunday treat until they try it. 





Then | 


Sunday- | 


| to return to the teacher in the home school, 
The copyrighted blanks are provided with 
a calendar, with spaces for the name of the 
school attended, the name of the visiting 
scholar, the dates, and the signatures of offi- 
| cers of the school visited. The name of one 
officer is sufficient ; and then, on returning 
home, the scholar, on presenting this certi- 
fied certificate of attendance elsewhere, is 
credited in his own school with his faithful- 
ness. The recognition of this faithfulness 
stimulates to its exercise. 

Such things as these make a strong appeal 
|to the younger ones, and the primary and 
| junior teachers can use this plan with even 
more advantage, perhaps, than teachers of 
older scholars. The continuity of school life 
and lesson study is worth keeping up, even 
at the cost of much effort and forethought, 
isn’t it?-—Julia H. Johnston, Peoria, Lil. 





Keep in touch with those grown- 
up students of yours during the 
vacation season! Let them know 

\that you are remembering them 
| every Sunday in the Sunday-school 
| hour. 

One good way to do it is to 
send each one a copy of The Sun- 
day School Times during the sum- 
| mer. 


Five or more fo separate ad- 
| dresses for three months, 19 cents 
each. 


Can you spend a dollar or two 
on your class work to better ad- 
vantage ? ‘ 

The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Che Sunday Sahool Times 


Philadelphia, August 1, 1908 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Keligious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 














| 

| In addition, the paper gave free two read- 
| ing-notices, one in connection with the regu- 
| 


lar church notices, and another which was | 


varied every week, in the local news col- 
| umns., 

| On the first Sunday after the appearance 
of the advertisement the attendance increased 
| from thirty to fifty-six, though all the increase 


| may not have been due to the advertising. 


| But this so encouraged the class concerning | 


its investment that it decided to pay fora 
notice in The Boston Transcript, the leading 
daily of the city, and accordingly the follow- 
ing notice was inserted in the Saturday 


evening edition in connection with the Sun- | 


day notices of the church : 


| THE FRIENDLY CLASS of the Allston Con- 
gregational Church studies the Sunday- 
school lessons at 12 M., with the aid of the 
stereopticon. Egyptian views equal 
Burton Holmes’, The public cordially 
invited. 
The class goes on this principle: If you 
have a good thing, let people know it, in the 


Lord’s business as well as in your own,— 
John F, Cowan, Boston, 





to | 


| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
| 75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one oe 75 cents each, ne ~~ 
Ine copy, or any number o 
| $ 1 -0O sapien nen thaa ia $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
| the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
| ively, for yearly rena me " 
H One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional wil beallowes 
| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| 75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 
For Great Britain, Mr. ‘IT. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London,-E. C., will receive yearly or half- 
yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 

The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of wel it kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 16. Lessons from the 
Sea. (Psa. 107: 23-32). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—God controls the sea (Exod. 14 : 
15-21). 
Christ calmed the sea (Matt. 8 : 


TUES,— 
23-27). 

WED.—The sea praises God (Isa. 24 : 13- 
15). 

‘THURS.—Seafarers in his hand (Acts 27 : 
21-26). 

FRI.—The sea God's instrument (Jonah 1 : 


12-15). 
SAT.—The sea God's school (2 Cor. 11 : 
23-27). 














SEND TODAY FOR OUR 
NEW PROPOSITION 


You will be as- 
tonished at the 
money made 
— our Pat- 






other 

useful PATENTED ARTI- 
CLES. Can’ ¥ be bought in stores. No one else 
sells them. V. C. Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 
irs Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. Lina 

AN DO IT. We teach you all about the ppeinese, and gu 
antee to you make to $10 a day. Sond 
us your address today and let us naga) IT. Joods guaran- 
teed. Money back to any rf pleas. 
to workers, WRITE now. A pon Ms will do. 
THOMAS MFG. O0., 220 Home Bldg., Dayton, 0. 

















Has Been Relieving 


Aches and Pains 
for 64 Years 
Pleasant. Simple. Effective. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT CO. 





rE 
The Uric Acid Solvent. 
“Tastes Like Soda Water." 44 Hudson St., New York 








Health and Income 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food 





| the sun,”’ 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to | 


make money. 


With the loss of health one’s income is | 


liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle | 


away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best as- 
set. 

‘‘I am alone in the world,” writes a 
Chicago girl, ‘‘dependent on my own 
efforts for my living. I am aclerk, and 
about two years ago through close ap li- 
cation to work and a boarding house diet, 
I became a nervous invalid, and got so 
bad off it was almost impossible for me to 
stay in the office a half day at a time. 

‘A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts which I did, mak- 
ing this food a large part of at least two 
meals a day. 

‘*To-day I am free from brain-tire, 
dyspepsia and all the ills of an over- 
worked and improperly nourished brain 
and body. ‘To Grape-Nuts I owe the 
recovery of my health, and the ability 
to retain my position and income.” 
‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville ” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
‘““The Road to 


.under the heat of the unclouded sun, 








Tell of Christian Endeavor work for sailors. 


Tell of Christian Endeavor work among life- 
savers. 


Give instances of Christian heroism on the 
sea. 


HE sea is the great fountain of life and 
health. The rivers gather up the re- 
fuse of the world and bear it down to 

the sea, and the sea takes it and washes it 
with its salt and flings it up in the air for the 
winds to blow through and spreads it out for 
the sun to shine upon, and soon all that was 
noxious has gone and the great sea is unde- 
filed. 


The sea not only takes the refuse of the 
land and purifies it. It gives back to the 
land again out of its pure and limitless ful- 
ness unstintedly. The sun calls down and 
the sea answers back and lavishly offers its 
life through the sun to the thirsty land. The 
sea gives back, but it does not give back what 
it receives. It gives better, and good for 
bad. If men always answered as the sea 
answers the land, there would be no strife. 


And the sea cleanses the winds of the 
world. 
From 
all the sick homes and the places of waste 
they come, and the sea draws them out over 
its breast, and lifts its waves and washes the 
winds, and spreads them out over its meas- 
ureless reaches and soothes them and charms 
out their poison and bids them be clean, 


Then the sea throws them back again, 
across the sultry and panting world, sick 


with the long days, into the hovels of the 
poor, the streets of the city, the bedrooms of 
the sick, the sea sends back the cooled, 
cleansed breezes to carry peace and respite 
to the toil-worn and to all the overborne. 


Thus in the summer the sea says, ‘‘It is 
too warm for man. I will temper my friend 
and gathers up in his great depths 
the heat which is too much for man. 


The sea is a symbol of the great and limit- 
less love of God. ‘*I would teach men my 
lessons,’’ says the sea. ‘‘And I have seen 
noble deeds, full of the love of God,’’ says 
the sea. ‘*I will tell you of one.’’ 


** On a now historic day 
Farragut in Mobile Bay 
With his floating ‘ walls of wood’ 
‘Toward the Southron’s ramparts stood, 
Where the rebel flag in pride 
All the Yankee power defied. 
The ‘‘Tecumseh’ in the van 
Of the forts the gauntlet ran— 
Till a sly torpedo’s spite 
Overcame her iron-clad might ; 
And the brave old monitor 
Floated on the wave no more. 
As beneath the shock it reeled— 
Deep into the waters keeled— 
From his ‘tween-decks prison-pen 
Sought escape the Captain then 
Where a narrow ladder led 
To the spar-deck overhead. 
E'er his toot had touched a rung, 
Thither too the pilot sprung. 
Craven saw no chance for two ; 
‘ Pilot’ cried he, ‘ after you /' 
Safe the pilot reached the deck— 
Lost his chief was in the wreck. 
*Neath the waves of Mobile Bay 
Craven's white bones rest to-day. 
Where the surges rise and fall 
He hath no memorial ; 
Yet rude Time can ne'er efface 
From our history's page the trace 
Of his self-forgetful deed 
In that hour of tragic need. 
Finer, knightlier courtesy 
Ne’er was shown on land or sea! "’ 


They blow across fevered cities and | 
| the swamps and congestions of men, 


weary | 


Tufts College 


(Accepted by the C gi 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Gives DEGREES IN 





Letters Theology 
Science Medicine 
Engineering Dentistry 


Graduate Courses 
For catalogue or other information, address 


HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
TUFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 




















D'¥N ITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
. Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


SHAW FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue on request. 


















YMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELIS 
CHURCH 
Po 


xis. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cinelanatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper 





Payable 


6” Interests, 


mnmera. + SCCULCd 


PRINCIPAL 


By New York Real Estate 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
MILLIONS OF ASSETS 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 Fifth Ave.,New York. Ask for Booklet T. 


























FARM 
z MORTGAGES ]2 


Orrer A SAFE AND DgsIRABLE MEDIUM OF 


INVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. Income sure. 
‘ages never exceed one-third 

actual valuation of properties. 

Every farm examined by our salaried 
inspectors. 

Interest collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 

ur Field, the rich and wonderful 


NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., MeAuEsTER. 



























A Wheel 
84 Chair is 
“ often an 
N\ invalid’s greatest comfort. We offer over 
75 styles of these easy, self-propelling 
and Invalid’s Rolling Chair, with latest 
., improvements. Ship direct from 
Sactory toy ou, freight prepaid, 
and sell on thirty days’ trial. 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
MA for free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO 
607 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, O. 


HAL rT oO pa VED of "Hl new YMNS 


loaned Lb L Q' VED A 1Y Meetings. 





























THE GREAT CHURCH LI G H 4% The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 

For eiectriz, gas, or oil. none we 

dimensions. Book of Light and When answering advertisements, please 

estimate free. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. | mention The Sunday School Times. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


oper emene 


aculty of thirty experienced 
poco He Mey 


teachers. 
‘Terms moderate. Cocaine M. 


Classical course and unusual ad- 
vantages in music department. 
uildings. Full equipment. Good ac- 


EASER. Ph.D., Pres., 60 College Avenue. 














RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





American Standard Edition 


One of the Revisers. 


tion. 


The Story of the 
Revised New Testament 


By Matthew Brown Riddle 
With a portrait of the author. 


This is a historical statement of the causes leading up 
to the Revision and of the interesting events which 
transpired during the twenty-nine years of its prepara- 
75 cents net, postpaid. 








Radio=Active 


style. 
two colors. 


A_ booklet, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 





artistically made. 
25 cents net, postpaid. 


Texts 


By Bishop Henry W. Warren 


The comments are on Scripture texts, and are made 
in Bishop Warren's usual searching and 


readable 
Heavy paper, 


, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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